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Roy Kincaid had married a young wife, with 
whom he was very much in love. From the 
«moonbeam ” of her parted hair which was, she 
herself averred, “a violent sunflower color,” to 
the number three kid walking boot, molded to the 
high instep of her slender foot, he considered her 
unique in every respect. She had on oval-shaped 
face and creamy complexion, and her eyes were 
brown, 2 somewhat unusual combination with 
yellow hair. In the new and stylish garments of 
her wedding outfit, Mrs. Kincaid was decidedly 
pretty. She was quite sure she would always 
have been so, with plenty of nice things to wear, 
and her sister Emmeline had endorsed that belief 


‘on her wedding day when she assisted her intoa 


traveling suit of condor brown velvet and satin, 
set the jaunty hat with feather trimming over her 
much-fluffed hair, and handed her a pair of long- 
wristed gloves of undressed kid. 

“You're a beauty, Vic, when you’re ‘fixed up.’ 
What a pity you hadn’t always been,” said 
Emmeline. 

“Which? A beauty, or ‘fixed up ?’” queried 
Mrs. Kincaid, formerly Miss Victoria Manton, 
twisting before the glass for a better view of the 
“hang ” of the condor brown. 

“Oh, Vic, you understand me very well. ‘ Fixed 
up,’ of course. But, now, you always will be— 
henceforth and forever.” 

“ I suppose so,” said the bride, adjusting to her 
satisfaction the collar at her throat. “Oh, such 
pins, to bend double !” 

“ There’s one thing,” said Emmeline, supplying 
another pin, “ Mr. Kincaid is very much in love 
with you.” 


* All rights reserved. 


“TI believe he is. Wasn’t that bouquet he sent 
this morning lovely ?” 

“ Yes—beautiful. He has excellent taste. And 
I suppose you are as much in love with him?” 
Emmeline did not intend to accentuate this 
assertion in the form of an interrogative, In 
point of fact, she had not intended to touch upon 
that phase of the question at all, but somehow the 
words said themselves, and the unspoken query, 
of many preceding weeks at last gained 
utterance. Having spoken, she was frightened 
and looked out of the window, instead of looking 
at her sister; for, be it known, young Mrs. 
Kincaid was of a somewhat tempestuous dis- 
position, and inclined to resent all interference and 
meddling in her private affairs. Miss Vic's 
brother, the irrepressible “hoy of the house, had 


been accustomed, at such times, (when the storm =" 


burst,) to call her “ Vixen” instead of Vic, and 
the peculiar form of his congratulation to his 
radiant brother-in-law was: “I wish you joy of 
her.” But small boys are not always correct in 
their diagnosis of temperaments, as they usually 
light fuses which fire trains in the most amicably 
disposed and well regulated dispositions. Really, 
Vic was a good sort of2 girl. She had a temper, 
and it often blazed up; but then she was penitent 
after it was all over, and Jooked downcast enough 
to be the injured party herself, as she made covert 
overtures of peace. 

Emmeline need not have been afraid, for Vic only 
laughed, and said, “ What a goose!” adding, 
demurely, “ Of course I love my husband! Isnt 
he young, handsome, rich? Isn’t he generous and 
kind, moderately stylish, and as intelligent as men 
in general? Trust me, Em, for knowing I’ve 
drawn a prize— taken leviathan with a hook,’ as 
it were.” \ 

« I’m glad of it, Vic, for he adores you.” 

And following close upon this, came a call that 
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the carriage was waiting. Emmeljne gathered 
up the shawl-straps and the lunch-box, and hur- 
ried her sister down stairs to find the family con- 
gregated in the front hall, looking sad and de- 
jected—even Lonnie having suspiciously-red eyes. 
Not to the antipodes was the wedding-trip to be. 
Vic was coming back in a short time to queen it 
over a handsome home in the suburbs. But 
then, all of them, Lonhie included, knew that 
when a bride goes out from her father’s door 
the relation between her and those left behind 
is never again the same. Fortunately there 
jwas but little time to spare. As it was, Mr. 
‘Kincaid grew alarmed lest they should agitate his 
wife too much, and he carefully adjusted the 
‘brown tissue veil over her moist eyes and pink 
lids, and assisted her into the carriage. When the 
door closed he heaved a sigh of conient. This 
lovely creature was really his own—to have and 
to hold forever. Vic sighed as well, and he in- 
terpreted her sigh as it pleased him best. When 
he had first asked the young music-teacher to be 
his wife, she had answered in the affirmative, but 
supplemented it with the remark that she was not 
in love as she had reaa about people being. In 
fact, she was more inclined to consider the solid 
advantages to be gained- by marrying a man so 
well off in the world as himself. Seeing a pained 
look come into his eyes, she continued: “I con- 
sider it right to be honest with you. I never 
loved any other man in my life, but I have wanted 
so many things, ever since I can remember, that 
music teaching couldn’t reach, and [ fancy I could 
like the man very much who could give them to 
me.” As she said this, Vic smiled at him, and 
it dazzled him like sudden sunshine. He reached 
out his hand, and said : 

“You shall like me very much, then.” And 
that was their betrothal. Is it not strange hew 
tender and yet how hard-hearted some women 
may be? And Vic was of a type which might be 
either the one or the other, according as circum- 
stances deVeloped her. She had often stood at 
the window and sighed; “Oh dear!” desiring 
some happy destiny for which she dared not hope ; 
and in her nature, like little Ellie’s “swan’s nest 
in the reeds,” was hidden away that mystic power 
of attractiveness—that nameless charm and beauty 
~—which is lying perdu in that of every pure-minded, 
imaginative woman, against the hour when, 

“ He will kiss me on the mouth 

‘Then, and lead me as a lover 
Through the crowds that praise his deeds: 

And, when soul-tied, by one troth 
Unto Aim I will discover 

That swan’s nest among the reeds. 

But, as Vic took her seat in the Pullman car, 
and was whirled away on the inevitable trip in- 
Sisted upon by the bridegroom, though not now 
required by the strictest demands of the haut ton, 
Vic was only covscious of being glad that music- 


teaching days were over. No more running 
scales, no more thorough-bass, no more non-payj 
patrons. A nice husband, a handsome hom 
plenty of money. Who wouldn’t be happy? Ag 
this mercenary young bride, who had sat up [aj 
the preceding night, soothed to drowsiness 
the motion of the train, with a protest against he 
own dullness, yielded to the gentle force of he 
husband’s arm, and leaning her head against hj 
shoulder, fell fast asleep. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Kincaids were back again, and the weathe 
was now warm and spring-like. Vic settled hep. 
self among her newly acquired luxuries, as jf 
“native and to the manor born.” ‘The Mantons 
had been out to tea en famille, Em and Lonnie op 
various occasions, and Mrs. Kincaid had issyed 
cards for one “ At Home” to which all het old 
friends had been invited. When her sister sug. 
gested that this wasn’t exactly the thing for a bride 
to do, and that if she did it, she should, also, have 
invited those in the circle which she was about to 
enter as Mrs. Roy Kincaid, Vic shrugged he 
shoulders, and retorted; “They didn’t invite me, 
when I taught music.” 

“ One shouldn't remember too much,” remarked 
Emmeline, sagely. 

But they began to invite her, now, to recep 
tions, kettle-drums, and lawn-tennis parties, and 
the general verdict seemed to be that Roy Kin 
caid hadn't done so very badly, after all, if he had 
married beneath him from a financial point of 
view. 

Vic had been thoroughly glad when the wed- 
ding-trip was over, notwithstanding the fact that 
it had not been without its advantages, and had 
given her a few glimpses into the great world out 
side her former narrow boundaries. No one 
could have made travel easier and more pleasant 
than did Roy. He smoothed away all’its difficul- 
ties, and enhanced its privileges by anticipating 


‘and supplying all her needs before she, herself, 


grew conscious of them. But to confess the truth, 
she was growing a little weary of Roy, himself, 
Why was he so devoted—so careful of her? She 
would have relished a little wholesome neglect, 
And would he never grow tired of kissing and 
caressing her, she wondered. He was ever s0 
much nicer when he was reading the newspapers, 
or she could decoy him into labyrinths of explana 
tions on political questions. He was surely the 
best of all good men, she told herself, and he 
would likely outgrow this period of demonstration 
after awhile. By all of which you may discover 
that Mrs. Kincaid was anything but a model 
heroine. 

Em, who was engaged to a “ Y. M. C. A. young 
man,” saw something of all this in her sister’s joy 
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geer her return, and the earnestness with which 
she plunged into the routine of every-day life. 

Vic began to “collect” old china and sit tor 
pours over 2 Kensington embroidery frame. 

Roy took the morning train at eight each day 
johis business in the city, lunched at a restaurant, 
and returned to dinner in the evening; not leav- 
jog a great amount of time for his young wife to 
weary of his companionship. There were usually 
callers, or engagements out, and consequently Mr. 
Kincaid began to “ look up” in Vic’s good graces. 


He would often find her at the gate dressed in ° 


some becoming toilet waiting for him on his re- 
turn. She would receive his kiss, with only a 
jittle show of protest, and link both hands over 
his arm as they went up the gravel walk to the 
proad stone steps together, and he was at these 
times the happiest of men. 

“It takes so little to make some folks happy,” 
mused Lonnie, on one occasion, as he witnessed 
this marital scene. “I don’t s’pose I could con- 
yince him: Vic isn’t an angel. . But—she isn’t,” 
concluded he, shooting a “sea-stone” into the 
center of a flower-bed, in an absent-minded way. 

«I’m afraid I’m going to be disappointed in 
Vic, after all,” said Emmeline to her young man, 
one evening, as they walked together in the park, 
and had been talking about going out to India to- 
gether, as missionaries, a few years hence. 

“In what way ?” inquired he, fully aware in 
his own mind that Em was the only redeeming 
member of the entire family—Vic always quiz- 
zing him, the old folks opposing his suit on 
the score of monetary considerations, and Lonnie 
making himself troublesome whenever it was pos- 
sible. 

«I’m afraid she will be worldly. It looks like 
it, now. You should have seen her stand off and 
view herself in the mirror, the night Mr. Kincaid 
fastened those diamond solitaires in her ears, I 
am perfectly happy,’ she said. ‘supremely.’” 

“You must pray for her,” said he, solemnly. 

“I do, of course I do,” answered she; “but I 
can't bear to give up the idea I always had, that 
there is something ¢o her I’ve felt about her, 
with all her shortcomings, as Angelo did about 
‘the angel in the stone,’ as if somebody should re 
lease it and discover its perfections.” 

“ Doubtless her husband may be able to.” 

“Oh,” impatiently, “ Vic isn’t of the old-fash 
joned sort of wives—like clay in the husband’s 
hands.” 

“A pity!” said he, a little severely. 

“I don’t know about that,” said Em, thinking 
it might be a family failing ; then adding, to change 
the subject, “ She is beautiful.” 

“ Ye-es, to people who admire yellow hair. I 
prefer brown,” said he, looking approvingly at 
hers. 

Then they came upon a policeman under a 
lamp-post, and relapsed into silence. 


One summer night, Roy Kincaid. sat reading 
his evening paper by the light of a shaded lamp 
in the daintily-appointed sitting-room, with its 
cool white matting, “ scrim” curtains, and bamboo 
furniture. It had been Vic’s delight to refurnish 
the primmest and most “ staid” of the rooms, at 
Anchorage, filled with relics handed down from a 


former generation of dead and gone Kincaidg. 


The dado and over-mantles, bearing curios, were 
all of her suggesting. Here and there a plaque 


of daintiest coloring flowered against the silvery- ° 


grey background of the wall, and chiffoniers, lit- 
tered with costly bric-4-brac, gave tone and refine. 
ment of expression to the simplicity of the apart- 
ment. Vic sat at the upright piano, on one end 
of which stood a splendid glass vase, holding a few 
delicate fronds of pungent-smelling ferns. On the 
other, in a decorated pot, bloomed pink lillies, 
Vic’s hands were striking “ chords” on the: key- 
board—some of them weird and sad, some simply 
sweet—and the monogram bangles danced an 
accompaniment to the music. She had hung 
Roy’s solitaires.in her pretty pink-tinted ears, and 
they threw out sparks of green and yellow, bright- 
ening to red, whenever she moved her head, 
crowned with that fluffy aureole of * violent sun- 
flower color.” Her dress was a cream-colored 
mull, moulding her figure, the sleeves falling back 
from her arms, and in her corsage was a bunch 
of four-o’clocks, with their bright eyes fast asleep, 
reminding one of Burns’ “ wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flower.” 

She presented a pleasing picture to her next, 
door neighbors, Mrs. Vane and Mr. Darrock, as 
they paused at the open glass door, on the piazza, 
and gently tapped. The “chords” subsided. 
The newspaper was laid aside, and Mr. Kincaid 
invited his friends to enter. Mrs. Kincaid was in- 
troduced to the gentleman, in due form. The 
lady and herself were already acquainted. Mr, 
Darrock was Mrs. Vane’s son-in-law—* relict” of 
“poor dear Laura,” who had died years ago from 
some inexplicable disarrangement of the pyloric 
valve. He had heen making a tour of the world 
in general, so Mrs. Vane informed them, and only 
came back yesterday. ‘He heard you playing: 
and we thought we would come over.” Mrs, 
Kincaid thanked Mrs. Vane, and the group dis- 
posed themselves in various chairs of different 
patterns, and drifted inio small-talk. 

“Poor de2r Laura was a fine musician,” said 
Mrs. Vane, in a lugubrious tone of voice. © 

“ Indeed !” was the brief comment, for Vic was 
opposed to “talking shop.” People should 
charitably suppose I know something else besikies 
music, if I did teach it,” she was accustomed to 
say to Em. 

Mr. Darrock had the unmistakable air of a 
“traveled man.” Easy and cosmopolitan in his 
manner, he seemed to have no doubt that the 
world was his oyster, and he could appropriate the 
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bivalve unquestioned. Extended information on 
various subjects has a tendency to generate a cer- 
tain form of egotism; but Mr. Darrock’s “ego” 
was kept well! in hand, and preserted only in its 
most attractive phases. He had much assurance, 
and his assertions were emphatic and unequivocal ; 
but, assurance is becoming to a six-foot blonde 
maan with tawny hair and broad shoulders. 

Roy Kincaid might be called a good listener. 
He was a man of considerable culture and breadth 
of opinion, but a certain reserve and modesty 


marked his deportment, and unfortunately there |- 


was a vein of self-depreciation in his temperament, 
which sometimes acted to his disadvantage. He 
was taller than Vic, by a head; but looked small 
besides Miles Darrock. While Vic discussed ser- 
vants and fashions with Mrs. Vane, she compared 
the two, mentally, and was angry to find that 
Roy suffered by the comparison. If he was only 
broader, through the shoulders! 

Mr. Darrock talked politics brilliantly, but his 
views were from a European stand-point. He 
was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of old- 
world aristocracy, and did not disguise the fact. 
A “strong” government was his hobby. He did 
not, however, confine himself to politics. He 
congratulated Mr. Kincaid on his “ connubial 
bliss,” and while the wave of color—indignant 
color, Vic thought—was receding from her face, 
he rose and went about examining her “ collec- 
tion,” becoming a veritable cyclopedia of artistic 
terms. Vic also rose from her chair and followed 
him, to question and explain. 

*So you likewise have the art-craze, Mrs. 
Kincaid !” said he. 

“Yes; no—that is, 1 admire these things very 
much, but confess that I don't know a great deal 
about them. I have succeeded only in gathering 
@ nucleus, so far.” 

“ And, if you gather till doomsday, it will never 
be more,” said he. 

She looked at him interrogatively. 

*“ Because,” continued he, “ there is no end to 
them. I see you have a figure in jadestone. I 
have a group of jadestone monkeys, no larger than 
my two fists, that couldn’t be purchased for a 
fortune. You and Mr. Kincaid must come over 
some day when I am at home, and I will show 
you the contents of my locked cabinets. I have 
some rare pieces of faience which cannot be 
duplicated outside the imperial collection in the 
private apartments of the Czar. Then, too, there 
is a Limoges vase, some Grecian amphore, and 
porcelain like that ordered by the old “ heathen 
Chinee” of an Emperor, which was to be “like 
the blue of the sky after rain.” 

Vic looked at him, laughingly, and asked if he 
managed to “live up” to such “old blue” as 
that. 

“I try to” said he, pensively, thinking to him- 
self, that she was prettier than the English girl he 


flirted with on shipboard, or the Spanish 
Senorita who had threatened him with her stiletig 
on account of misplaced affections. 

Then he explained how cobalt makes blue, gng 
copper green. He had seen the ware baked ig 
the fire-clay seggars at Faenza, and it wag 
wonderful how the furnace heat enhanced jt 
beauty. Then, in a voice made flexible by a fay 
understanding of elocutionary art, he quoted these 
lines tenderly : 

““ Who watched the artist paint a porcelain cup, 

Did wonder, when he gathered brushes up 

And said: ‘ My task is done ;’ 

That, on the toy’s fine rim 

A border, black and grim, 

Contrasted tastefully, with gentle tint, 

Of pink and azure, blonde and bery]-tint, 

And mocked those threads of sun 

That make the cup a prize 

To ravish royal eyes. 

‘* Why leave this scowl of black ?’ one dared inquire, 

The artist answered, ‘ Clay must taste the fire, 

And by that test be tried.’ 

Snatched from its furnace heat, 

Transfigured and complete, 

The dazzling gift comes crowned with aureole 

gleam, 

Its black all changed to gold. So, like a dream, 

Heart said to heart that sighed, 

‘ Grief may be joy at last, 

When life's fierce test is past. 

As he ceased speaking, Vic looked at him un. 
der the fringe of her lashes, and thought he felt 
the words he had repeated. She wondered if he 
still mourned for “ poor dear Laura,” not knowing 
that at her decease the mourning had been princi- 
pally in his hat-band, instead of his heart. 

Mrs. Vane drew out her watch, and looked at 
it yawningly, and Mr. Darrock picked up his hat 
from a Moorish cushion, where he had carelessly 
tossed it upon entering, “I am at your service, 
ma mere,” said the gentleman. Then they began 
a duett of expressions concerning the pleasures of 
the evening, and Roy and Vic stood on the piazza, 
and watched them cross the lawn to their own 
door, calling back that the Kincaids must recipro 
cate soon. 

The night was a perfect one—clear and soft, 
shot through and through with the golden javelins 
of summer starlight. It wrapped the woods which 
lay near at hand in a holy silence. It was full of 
voices which did not speak, suggestions which it 
had no voice to utter. It seemed formed into 4 
mighty leverage of emotion, which was moving the 
self-continence and self-sufficiency of Vic’s heart 
out of its life-long stronghold. Something appealed 
to her—she knew not what, Something moved 
her—she knew not why. She took a step forward, 
sighing deeply, and reached out her arms with aa 
infinite yearning towards the night. 

“ What is it, Vic, my darling?” asked the 
young husband, in a troubled tone, 
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re, 


Her arms fell heavily beside her. “ Nothing, 
nothing !—I do not know!” she answered, pet- 
tishly, and turned away. 

Poor child! she did not know, indeed! It was 
the earliest throe for deliverance of “ the angel in 


the stone.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


The Kincaids “ reciprocated soon,” and were 
jnitiated into the mysteries of the locked cabinets 


and the beauties of the Darrock green-house, | 


which was much finer than any through which 
Vic had ever been privileged to wander. 

«Do you know the legend which tells of the 
origin of this ivy?” asked Mr. Darrock, pausing 
peside the terra cotta vase holding a dark, fine- 
yeined English ivy. 

« No,” said Vic, “ but I notice it puts out a great 
many air-roots.” 

“That may be the reason that woman’s love 
and ivy-vines are so often used to illustrate each 
other. Women waste themselves in their love. 
They put out roots that cling to nothing—because 
there isn’t anything to cling to,” 

« Do they?” asked Vic. 

. Miles Darrock refrained from answering, but 
contented himself with wondering if this stately 
yellow lily was unconscious of her own superiority 
over that dark, silent little piece of common-place 
humanity—her husband. After a moment's silence, 
he said : 

“The legend I referred to tells how a beauti- 
ful high-born maiden, having gained the love 
of her knight, answered his suit,, when he 
pressed it, by bidding him ‘ Wait,’ in order to show 
her power; and when he had waited a year, still 
arrogant, she bade him * Wait longer.’ When the 
third time he came, and she said to him, ‘ Wait 
longer still,’ he said: ‘If I wait now, it will be 
forever.’ ‘Let it be forever, then,’ said she, and 
he left her, and went to his own castle far away. 
The years passed on, and her heart, which had 
always ioved him, beat yearningly for the coming 
of his palfrey’s feet; but they never came. Then 
she sent her page to him with the message, ‘ Come 
tome!’ and the answer was, ¢ Wait!’ And again 
the page was dispatched, and the answer came 
back: ‘Wait longer!’ Heart-sick she waited, 
till hope fainted in her soul, and the page once 
more journeyed to the castle far away, only to re- 
turn with the message : ‘ Wait longer still!’ She 
lay down where her eyes could glance through 
the window of her tower, which opened upon the 
road his steed must travel coming to her. The 
roses had dropped from her rounded cheeks long 
time ago, and their contour was destroyed hy 
ever-deepening hollows, while the shadows under 
her eyes were like the bistre rings that artists 
paint beneath those of the Mother of Grief. Her 
hair had once possessed a tint like the yellow pol- 


len of lilies, but it was faded now, and its glint 
was gone. '*Go,’ said she to the page, ‘once 
more, and tell him if I longer wait, ‘twill be for- 
ever, for I’m dying fast.’ And when the page 
returned, his tears were mingled thick with his 
faltering reply: ‘He bids you wait forever.’ 
Then the maiden closed her eyes, and earth 
faded away like a dream that is past. They 
buried her body in the church-yard, and out of 
her grave grew the ivy-vine, rooted in her heart. 
And it trailed itself across field and highway, 
rooting its way as it grew, until it clutched within 
its passionate green hold the rugged wails of the 
old castle where the false knight dwelt, and 
climbed up to his casement. And from this 
legend grows the language of the glossy vine: 
‘ Faithfulness. Nothing can part us.’” 

« He was not very faithful,” said Vic, musingly, 
as the fantastic story, told in a dreamy and ryth- 
mic fashion, was ended. 

«« She had trampled upon his love and killed it,” 
answered he, 

Vic threw a geranium leaf upon the ground and 
trampled upon it. 

* You,” said he, “ cling to tradition, which says 
the bruised leaves give out the sweetest odor. I 
am talking upon facts.” 

Roy looked at Vic. Did she believe this great 
tawny-headed Apollo? Could he convince her 
that there was no reality in man’s love? He 
would have waited for Vic for a thousand years, 
if need be. What man who ever loved a woman 
could be so bruial as this knight? Love does not 
slay. It heals, it binds up, it pours ointment into 
the wounds. It cares for and protects. He 
would have gone round the world on his knees to 
save Vic from sorrow, as Nena Sahib desired to 
do to secure salvation. And when he was dead, 
he hoped to wait for Vic’s coming, believing all 
heaven would grow brighter when her radiant 
head, undimmed by the dust of the tomb, came 
through the gate of pearl, All these things Roy 
Kincaid was thinking, but it would have been 
impossible for him to have put them into words, 
Indeed, it would to his mind have destroyed 
much of their sanctity, could he have done so, 
He would, instead, transmit their meaning — 

“In a grasp of the hand, 
In a look of the eye, 
In those tenderest actions 
Which say, to each heart, 
I am thine—thou art mine, 
And we never can part.” 

Kill love? Who was it said: “They never 
loved, who say that they loved once?” Did Vic 
love him? She had never told him so; ‘but he, 
too, had read the legend of the ivy, long ago, and 
remembered one message, which the fascinating 
narrator had failed to quote: “ The patient waiter 
is no loser ”—and he would wait. 

The two families, between whose domains the» 
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division-line, like that of the equator, was purely 
imaginary, soon became intimate. Mrs. Vane, to 
whom her traveled son-in-law was something of a 
bugbear, and who vastly preferred him to be in 
Egypt, leaving all things to her management, was 
glad to have so much of his entertainment taken 
off her hands. The young people of the neigh- 
borhood, among whom were several fair daughters 
of noble sires willing to become Mrs. Darrock 
and console the widower’s loneliness, instituted a 
series of lawn fetes, and picnics, and open air con- 
certs, to all of which .the inhabitants of the 
Anchorage (Vic's fanciful name for her haven of 
rest) were also invited. 

Mr. Darrock had concluded, for his own part, 
that the game was not worth the candle, and de- 
voted himself, instead, to Mrs. Kincaid, who 
seemed prettier in each new toilet which he saw 
her wear. He came across the lawn to the foun- 
tain, when she sat reading, or making macramé 
under the broad sweep of the Irish juniper which 
overhung its marble basin, and supplanted her 
* Seaside Library,” with snatches from Hugo’s 
grand analysis of human hearts and characters— 
tender rythms from Tennyson, 

* Or from Browning some ‘ Pomegranate’ which, if 
cut deep down the middle, 

Showed a heart within, blood tinctured, of a veined 
humanity.” 

And because these pleased his taste, stirred his 
fancy, formed a mise en scene for the disporting 
of his imagination, his voice grew pathetic, and 
his face expressive, and Vic believed that all 
which the pathos and expression typified | was 
contained in his nature. Ever since the night 
when she had reached out her arms to the star-lit 
space, she had never been the same. One could 
not point to any palpable change and say that here 
was where she had altered, or that she was 
different in this particular. But Vic felt it, with 
alarm. What had become of her placid serenity ? 
Why had she longings, unrest and vague desires 
she never knew before ? 

Roy saw it, with those careful eyes which lost 
no single indication of her state of mind. Couid 
it be that her heart was awakening, and would 
she love him yet? And he said: “I will wait.” 

One afternoon when Mr. Darrock had gone 
away, carrying his green and gilt “ editions’? with 
him, Vic and Emmeline were sitting under the 
juniper by the fountain. “An agreeable man,” 
commented Em. 

Yes;” said Vic, sighing. “Wouldn't it be 
grand if Roy were more like him ?” 

Em shot a sudden glance at her sister, who was 
trailing her hand along the water, into which her 
» bracelet had fallen. 

“In what way, Vic? Do you think that 
because Mr. Darrock's eyes “grew tender over 
drowning flies” in a poem, he is a man of a 
sender heart 7 Do you believe because he worships 


heroism, he is brave? Because love iooks love 
to him, he would ever be faithful? Virtues are 
tasteful to him, Vic—they are beautiful—likeg 
Cesnola collection, to be looked at through glass 
doors, and talked about. Roy can’t talk—[y 
glad he can’t. I heard a lady who was a fing 
talker say once, that if her husband could conyvergs 
well, she should hate him, because she knew ig 
her own case it didn’t signify anything at all, ang 
in some measure detracted from the power of 
profound feeling. But, Vic, Roy loves you ashe 
does his own soul.” Vic put her hands to her 
face. She knew it—she felt it—she acknowledged 
her necessity of that affection ; but, could she eyer 
return it? 

Emmeline warmed to her theme and continued; 
“Mr, Darrock is emotional and impractical, 
Roy’s emotions lie too deep for sudden winds tg 
ruffle them, and they suggest very practical things, 
I would rather have a good without a glamour, 
than a glamour without a good. Even love cannot 
supply everything. Everybody is of a certain type, 
and although some people combine two or three 
types—or, at least, the minor essentials of them— 
the vetebral column of the nature is of the type 
which predominates.” 

Em had been a school-teacher, and liked 
analysis. Life was to her a lake, the people 
were those dwelling on its shores, everything 
partook of the picturesque and scenic elements; 
while to Vic, life was a swiftly-rushing stream, 
which whirled herseif and all her fellow-voyagers 
along with it, and she never had time amid the 
rush and roar to look dispassionately upon the 
scene, and moralize about it. She glanced at 
Em, dreamily, wondering if the Y. M. CA 
young man could reach up to her meanings, and 
what there was about him, anyhow, which could 
interest her superior sister. Em may have in 
terpreted the language of Vic’s glance; for she 
reddened slightly, as she concluded : 

«J have often observed, however, that no mat- 
ter how well acquainted you are with people= 
even your best friends—there is one thing you 
never can predict about them with any certainty.” 

“ And that is”—? 

“ That is, whom they will marry.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was the dinner hour at the Anchorage. The 
covers were laid for three, and the third one wag 
evidently Emmeline Manton, who had come, by 
invitation, for a week of country air. 


“Is this a symphony or a symposium?” asked | 


she, looking in at the window before which she 
had been walking up and down, wondering how 
missionaries ever got the “ grip hold” on circum 
stances, and if she should prove a success in that 
capacity. 
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Vie laughed. “You like my dining-room, do 
, Bm? I always had a passion for a mahog- 
any table with turned legs and linen like—like 

” 
ie. table, with the “turned legs ” was covered 
with the thickets and most satiny of damask cloths. 
There were fancy dishes of various colors and 
shapes, some artistic pieces of silver, and three 

shell thin cups of “flaring blue.” Mr. Dar- 
rock had sent in a basket of strawberries, from his 
thoicest bed. The card which accompanied it, 
tread: ‘“ Miles Darrock to Mrs. Kincaid.” They 
good in scarlet array on the handsomely carved 
huffet, side by side with the cut-glass dish contain- 
ing “float,” and a dainty little pyramid of maca- 
moons. A small picture of still life hung over the 
jow mantel against the sage-green tint of the wall 
—a brook with willow fringes dabbling in its limpid 
wave, and swans afloat. 

«Sit down in this chair, Em, and I will go in 
tothe instrument and sing you something,” said 
Mrs. Kincaid, placing a piazza arm-chair outside 
the sitting-room door. 

Em sat down obediently, and listened to her 
gster’s song. It was a sweet, wild, melancholy 
plaint of love, and longing, and “ might have 
been,” and as Vic sang the tears brimmed her 
brown eyes and trembled on her lashes. Her 
yoice was sympathetic, and the tender words that 
passed her lips were like caresses. While she 
was singing, Roy came up the path, and leaned 
against the wall and listened, also looking very pale. 

«What is the title of that?” asked Emmeline. 
«| never heard it before.” 

“The dragon-fly’s song to the yellow lily.” 

“ Who is the author ?” asked she, sharply. 

“Oh,” said Vic, rising from the piano, ‘it is 
one of Mr. Darrock’s pretty conceits. He has a 
great deal of versatility.” 

«It seems so,” answered Em, drily; “but 


where a man is artist, poet, and musician, besides: 


a dozen other things rolled into one, the texture 
must be thin somewhere.” 

Em spoke a little bitterly, for she, herself, had 
heard him cail her sister “a yellow lily,” and 
knew that song was intended to convey a meaning 
deep and subtle. She glanced at Roy as Vic 
came toward the door, but, neither spoke. 

“Why, Roy! you startled me!” said Vic. 
*When did you come ?” 

“While you were singing. How pretty you 
are to-night.” 

* Do you like me in this ?” asked she, demurely, 
Woking at the gossamer-black of her dress, and 
the yellow lily in her belt. 

He saw the flower, but seemed not to notice it, 
as he reached for her hand which his love had 
covered with jewels. Em saw it, and frowned 
darkly. 

“Are you sick, Roy? Your hand is very hot,” 
suid Vic, suddenly. 

VoL. cyi—21. 


In fact, I have not felt well for 


“ ; a little. 
som ys.” 
“ What is the matter?” and there was a sharp, 


half-frightened tone in her voice. “ You will feel 
better after dinner. We have the nicest straw- 
berries—” 

“Sorry to disappoint you, Vic; but I’m afraid 
there will be no dinner for me this evening. I 
had a chill—my head aches, and my throat is 
sore.” Then looking at her tenderly, he added: 
“I shall be well to-morrow, dear.” 

Vic drew him into the sitting-room, and estab- 
lished him on the bamboo lounge with a cushion 
under his head; but he only sipped the tea she 
brought him, and by .and-by, excusing himself, re- 
tired to his room. Emmeline, alone, sat down to 
the “symphony” of the table, and tasted the 
different courses and dainty dessert. Vic wat- 
dered to and fro, like an uneasy spirit, and said 
she was not hungry. 

After a time, when the twilight of the long 
summer day had glimmered into darkness and 
the moon came up, the sisters sat together on the 
piazza, in silence. There had been a_ little 
desultory talk, but it had finally languished and 
died. Each one of them was deep in the mystery 
of her own private musings and thoughts. 

Some one came across the strip of moonlit lawn; 
and sauntering toward them, sat down on the 
upper stone step of the porch, just below Vic’s 
feet. It was Miles Darrock. He was in a loose 
fatigue coat of dark blue flannel cloth, and 
carried his hat in his large white hand. His hait 
had been thrust back from his forehead in careless 
fashion, and he looked, as he seated himself, like 
a man who had withdrawn from the heat and 
bustle of outside life, to coolness, comfort, and 
peace, at home. The moonlight idealized him. 

“ Good-evening, ladies. How warm it is to- 
night. I was glad to get back from town. The 
thermometer has stood fearfully high ali day. It 
is like the country, here.” 

“Yes ;” answered Emmeline, making herself 
the conspicuous party. “I have come out to stay 
awhile and recuperate.” 

She saw him put out his hand and pick up the 
yellow flower that had fallen from Vic’s belt, and 
now lay at her feet. 

“Mr. Kincaid came home sick to-night,” 
continued she. 

“I am sorry, indeed. Hope it may prove 
nething serious. You must call on me for 
neighborly courtesies, should you need them.” 
While he said this, he was looking at Vic, and both 
women saw him put the blossom inside his vest. 

“I have something pretty to show you, if you 
will come over to the conservatory. I made 
the discovery after coming home.” 

«“ What is it?” asked Vic. 

“One of my night-blooming cereus plants has 
put out a flower.” 
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As he: spoke, he arose and adjusted tig hat. 
Vie threw her lace-trimmed 
her head, holding it by opposite co ; and 
stood up, 

* That is too small, Mrs. Kincaid. Take this.” 

He prodaced from the pocket of his loose coat 
a handkerchief of pale blue silk, with a border of 
old gold, and reached it toward her. She hesitated 
a moment, then took and tied it over her head. 

«Are -you coming, Em?” asked she, as she 
Stepped down to Mr. Darrock’s level. 

«Excuse me, please. I am sleepy,” answered 
she, and then her conscience pricked her sharply. 

She had told an untruth, being vexed, instead of 
sleepy. And what sort of a missionary would 
such a person be? 

Meanwhile, the two did not miss her. The 
air was full of fire-flies and of odorous perfumes 
as they walked together across the lawn. He had 
put her hand under his arm, trembling a little as 
he touched it, ‘and Vic was trembling, too. She 
desired to flee from him, but could offer no excuse. 
Neither spoke as they went through the hails 
leading to the conservatory. Mrs. Vane was 
asleep over the evening paper, as they saw 
through an open door, but her son-in-law did not 
arouse her. The greenhouse was lighted, and was 
full of the spirit of the plants. Their subtle 
influence entered into the consciousness of these 
other sensitive spirits invading their domain. 
They paused before the one he had brought her 
tosec. I: was fully open, and its royal loveliness 
widely displayed. 

He looked at it, then at her, and then in a 
hoarse whisper he said: “Oh, Vic! Oh, Vic! 
What shall I do?” She started from him, shiver- 
ing and white. She tore the flimsy silk from her 
hair with two impetuous, shaking hands, and cast 
itat her feet. Out of the conservatory, through 
the hall; and on to the lawn she flew, like a wild 
creature. Then, checking her speed, she walked 

to the piazza, trembling and faint. Em had re- 
tired to weep and pray over her fault, and naught 
but the moon looked down upon the flood of tears 
which fell from this young wife's eyes. . 


CHAPTER V. 

“Tomorrow” came, but it did not find Roy 

Kincaid “well.” All night long he had tossed 
restlessly upon his bed, and morning found him 
babbling in delirium. Em was awakened by her 
sister, who had risen carly and hurried to her 
room. 
«“ Oh, Em,” said she, “ Roy is very sick. Please 
get up and send some one for the doctor. He 
doesn’t know me, and he’s talking—talking about 
everything.” 

While Vic was speaking, Em was throwing on 
her wrapper and slippers, and in five minutes 


more a servant had been despatched for the nea. 
est physician, Although this gentleman grambaam 


somewhat at the early call, he soon made higag 
pearance, and was conducted by Vic to the reg 
where the sick man lay, incessantly talking guj 
moving about. His face was flushed deeply, guj 
the old doctor directed Vic to pull the shadeg 
to the utmost extent, that he might look at fig 
She noticed that he did not bend over him op fg 
his pulse, and wondered at it a little. 

After he had portioned out his remedies, agg 
given directions, Vic followed him down staingg 
the sitting-room, where Em was waiting for them 

“Are you Mr. Kincaid’s wife?” asked theg@ 
doctor, turning suddenly and looking at her, 

“Yes, sir, 1 am!” No yellow lily could hay 
been statelier than Vic’s attitude just then, 

“Hum!” said he. “Bad job! Were you éyg 
vaccinated ?” 

Vic’s hands clasped each other tightly, and hey 
face grew white. 3 

“Is it—is it—?” faltered she, and her yoigs 
died away into an inaudible whisper. 

«Yes, variola—a bad case!” 

Vic sat down suddenly. She could not stang 
and the old gentleman selected an ivory pointfrom 
his medicine-case, and called for water. Thenje 
rolled her chair nearer the window, and pushed 
back the loose gingham sleeve from her rounded 
white arm. 

«“ The city is full of it,” said he bringing outg 
scarlet drop under his lancet, “and nobody going 
and coming in the cars is safe. There! Hold 
up your sleeve till that dries,” and he. directed 
similar attention to Em. 

While Vic sat holding her sleeve away from 
her round white arm, Mr. Darrock passed ont af 
his gate, and looked at her, but she did not seg 
him. 

The two servants were called in, and the cas 
explained to them. The doctor made use of am 
other point, and told them that would insure their 
safety; but they demanded their wages, whith 
Vic promptly paid, and in fifteen minutes they 
were out of the house. 

“I will send you a nurse from the hospital” 
said the doctor, taking up his hat. 

“A nurse? What for?” asked Vic, looking 
blankly in his face. 

“To nurse your husband, of course, madam” 

«“ Do you suppose I will let anybody nurse my 
husband but myself?” asked she, half-fiercely. 

«But you don’t know how, and you cant 
stand the strain.” 

“TI will learn how. I will do everything you 
tell me, doctor, and I can stand anything except 
having somebody else to take care of him.” 

He looked at her with more pity in his fae 
than physicians innred to scenes of suffering 
often show, and tried to argue the case; but Vit 
was inflexible. 
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wit will kill you,” said he. 

u-don’t care if it does,” was her reply. 

Do as you please, then,” said he. 

@] will,” was her answer. 

b—m,” said she, after he had gone, “are you 
you want to go?” ; 

“That would be fine material to make 
missionaries of, wouldn’t it? No: I’m not 
gfraid; and if I was, 1 would stay anyhow.” 

At the gate the doctor met Mr. Darrock, 
waiting for him under one of the side-walk trees. 

«What is the matter in there ?” asked he. 

#§mall-pox,” said the doctor, getting into his 
side-bar buggy. 


« Bad ?” 
&éBad enough. And the littre wife is bound to 


jake care of him. I must telephone her father.” 

As the doctor drove off, Mr. Darrock went into 
the house to inform Mrs. Vane. An hour later, 
while Em was performing the services of house- 
maid, she glanced from the window to see the 
next-door neighbors departing in their carriage, 
as if for a journey, two trunks being strapped 
gpon the back. An involuntary smile passed 
over her lips. “ The texture seems to be thin in 
the region of courage,” muttered she, “ but it’s 
anill wind that blows nobody good.” She saw 
Mr. Darrock’s eyes sweep every window of the 
house; but he could not have caught a glimpse of 
Vic, for she was sitting close by Roy’s bedside 
heedless of danger or infection, watching his every 
motion, listening to his every word. He was 
talking of “Vic, his little Vic,”—pleading with 
her to come back to him. 

_#I am Vic—your little Vic,” said she. 
Roy, look at me! /am Vic—your wife.” 

But he waved her away, and in a voice hoarse 
with fever, scornfully exclaimed: “ You Vic! 
Vie's hair is like fine-spun gold, and her eyes look 
like wine in the sun; but she never, never loved 
me, and now she has gone and left me.” 

Poor Vic! For many, many days she must 
bear this burden of inexpressibie suffering and re- 
morse; but had she not deserved it ? 

Every morning came Lonnie, or the young 
wife’s father, for the orders to be executed, and 
the mother entreated that she might assist her 
child, But Vic remained firm. No one but her- 
self should take care of Roy. 

Vic never had been in quarantine before, and it 
taught her the worthlessness of many things she 
had valued, hitherto. 

When Em, that night, informed her that the 
Vane-Darrock household had dispersed itself 
abroad for the benefit of its health, a look ot con- 
témpt came into her face, and she stormily ex- 
Gaimed : «‘I hope they will stay abroad, and col- 
lect more pottery.” 

Then she went back to the darkened room, and 
took up the vigil she suffered none to share. Bitter 
fears were shed in that durkened room, and 


“Oh, 


prayers of remorse and sorrow were offered there. 
It seemed as if her heart would break as she 
listened to the fevered voice telling the love of 
that great, dying nature for her—for Aer, an in- 
grate, so unworthy. 

“TI let him adore me, and took it stupidly, like 
an idol of wood or stone! He surrounded my life 
with the million expressions of his love, and I 
thought he did not know how to talk! Because 
there was a man somewhere with more brawn, 
and muscle, and of coarser fiber than he, I fancied 
him smali and insignificant, and wanted to change 
his physical nature. My Roy wasn’t a collector, 
and didn’t rave about nothing, He was only great, 
and pure, and true, and strong, and noble. He 
never did a cowardly deed. He would have lain 
down and died for me, and I was a fool—a fool 
a miserable, ignorant fool!” Then poor Vic 
would beat her breast with her hands, and fall a 
weeping with her white altered face on the pillow 
near his. ' She stripped from her fingers all their 
rings save the wedding circlet. 

And so the days passed. Vic kept her promisé 
to the doctor, and obeyed him implicitly. She 
put aside all her pretty dresses, and wore only a 
long, lank wrapper, soft and soundless. The 
“fluff” was out of her yellow hair, and her wine- 
brown eyes were hollow with watching and tears, 
Em besought her to rest—let her take her place; 
but she fiercely refused. 

She sometimes stood at the window in the 
night-watches, when the air was cool, with a 
little shaw] about her shoulders—and looked out 
at the stars, while he slept a broken sleep. But 
she was not thinking of their beauty—she did not 
see their light. She was wondering only if Roy 
would die, and if he did, if she could go on living. 
She didn’t remember her fine home, or the plen- 
teousness which would be left to her. All her 
world centered in that one prostrate, fevered, suf- 
fering form. 

Many days Dr. Fenelon looked grave, and then 
he began to talk of hope. Vic held her breath. 
She dared not hope. Hope meant heaven for 
her. But, tremblingly, hope rose from the ashes 
of despair. How she watched every symptom, 
noted every change! How more than careful she 
became. And when one day, after sleeping longer 
and more quietly than usual, Roy opened his eyes, 
and the light of reason shone in their depths, Vie 
was scarcely able to put to his lips the cooling 
drink for which he asked. Joy almost overcame 
her. 

*« My darling, have I been very sick?” asked he. 

Vic trembled to throw herself on his breast, but 
she restrained herself, and answered quietly: 

“Yes, love! . Don’t talk now!” Then she 
gathered his hand in both of hers, and pressed 
it closely, while he fell asleep, smiling. 

But, as the days passed on and on, and Roy 
gained strength hourly, Vic told him all that 
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was in her heart, and the weak arms grew strong 
as they tightened over her; and this husband and 
wife, for the first time, tasted the sweets of a mu- 
tual interchange of affection. 
And Em told her young man, when they met 
for the first time after the long separation, that 
, She * was not mistaken in Vic after all—the angel 
had revealed itself.” Nobody caught the infection. 
A physician who came once or twice with Dr. 
Fenelon argued strongly with his medical confrere 
that the disease was not variola, but fever with. 
miliary eruptions. They kept the secret of the dis- 
agreement to themselves, however, and no one was 
the wiser; but Roy Kincaid came out of his sick- 
room ‘without a spot or blemish”’ to disfigure him. 
Mr. Darrock never returned to his house next 
door to the Anchorage, but put it into an agent’s 
hands and sold it at a sacrifice. He was con- 
scious of having committed a cowardly action, 
and he never, dared look again into the brave 
bright eyes of the woman whom he loved. He 
never married again, and spends most of his time 
im foreign lands; but, wherever he goes, he always 
carries with him him a faded yellow lily, folded 
away in a pale blue handkerchief with a border 
of gold. 


TWO SUMMERS AT LLANDUDNO. 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN. 

Iam afraid you won’t think much of Effie Lea 
when I tell you that she was neither pretty, nor 
stylish, nor well-dressed. She wore an old bat- 
tered straw hat, the fashion of which dated many 
summers back, and a tumbled brown holiand 
dress which was much too large in the body and 
too short in the skirts, and her general appearance 
reminded you of some unfiedged young creature 
who was as yet all legs and wings. If you looked 
carefully and critically at her, perhaps you would 
have reversed my verdict which declared she was 
not pretty. At first sight you only saw a tall, shy, 
awkward, ill-clothed girl, with long thin arms and 
hands, which she did not know properly how to 
manage; but if you Jooked again you found out 
that she had good straight features, and quick gray, 
intelligent eyes, and a clear complexion through 
which a blush could creep pink-flushed as a wild 
rose; and that if she could only over-get her shy- 
ness, and talk to you, the pale hollow-cheeked face 
would suddenly brighten up under a smile sweet 
as the June sunshine, and the gray eyes under 
their dark lashes flash forth a world of fire and 
enthusiasm. Then, when you came to know her 
well, you found out that you liked her very much, 
aad confessed frankly that Effie Lea was clever, 
and winning, and lovable, and possessed a heart 
full of poetry, and passion, and romance ; a warm, 
girlish, loving heart capable of boundless gener- 
osity. and self-sacrifice, and devotion. 


Then her life. Those of you who have brigh 
happy, comfortable homes, full of love, jow gam 
merriment, will feel sorry for poor Effie wha 
I try to depict the kind of life she led at the Biggh 
Birches. 

Poor little shy, loving thing, it was no fault 
hers that her father died, so deeply in debt, ayy 
left the widow and her two helpless childreny 
struggle through it as best they could. 

Mrs. Lea was as badly off for friends ag g 
money, and when Miss Somerville, a rich maidey 
lady and a distant cousin of hers, offered to take 
Effie off her hands and provide for her, it was ng 
in the poor mother’s power to refuse so good gy 
offer, and so the little frightened girl was handed 
over to the mistress of the Black Birches, to je 
brought up on the cold, scant bread of charity, 

Miss Somerville, be it known, was not unking 
She sent Effie to a good school, had her weil taught 
saw that she was properly fed and clothed and 
cared for; but there was in it all that utter lack of 
love or tendeness, or caress, which makes the re 
ceiving of favors so bearable, and binds in one 
the giver and his gifts. 

Then the Black Birches was such a dull place 
Imagine a staring red brick house, dark and gloomy 
looking, with dull windows peering out of thick. 
clad ivy, like heavy eyes under very bushy eye 
brows; hemmed in by high dingy walls, and im 
closed by large wooden sombre-painted door, 
through which, as soon’ as you entered, great fiergs 
dogs came running forward, barking and baying, 
with a great clanking of chains and an avowed 
intention of desiring to rend you in pieces, 

Inside, the blinds were always kept down, and 
thick, stuffy brown curtains helped to shut ouf 
what few straggling beams of sunshine dared t6 
peep shyly in. The stiff, high-backed chaits, 
which were never meant for mortals’ comfort orre- 
pose, were primly ranged against the wall, straight 
and square like veterans at their drill. The 
carpets and couches were carefully covered with 
some cold-slippery looking material, and even the 
pictures and engravings and the heavily-bound 
books which stood in gaunt rows on the shelves, 
were all of a gloomy and depressing nature, 
Novels were looked upon with horror, and @ 
simple love tale was supposed to have a mysterious 
and injurious effect upon a youthful reader; and 
music and mirth, fancy work or croquet, pictures of 
pleasures, were all denounced alike as vain, frivok 
ous, and worldly. 

It was a great offence at the Black Birches, ifa 
book was taken from its shelf and not put back i 
the very same place, or a chair moved one inch 
away from the wall. 
were spotlessly clean, but there was a funeral @& 
pect over them all, that made the school-girl @ 
sixteen, when she left her school duties and com- 
panions and came to settle down for life among 
prim chairs and stiff-backed furniture, cry Off 


The rooms and furniture” 
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Gah swelling heart, “Oh, this can never be home 
Spoor Effie looked round at it all with fright- 
ped eyes and a beating heart, which cried out 
iebelliously : this is where I am to spend 
my life!” and every yerve and fibre of the passion- 
Sie throbbing young nature rebelled hotly against 


Outside it wasn’t much better ; true, it was im- 


ible to shut out the blue sky of heaven over- 
head, but the tall dingy red brick wall hid every 
gther outside prospect that was at all pleasant and 
gheering. ‘The dark shrubs and trees round the 
house had an air of melancholy suitable for a 
churchyard, and swayed themselves to and fro in 
gsober kind of way, as if they had been properly 
tortured into behaving themselves; even the few 
fowers which adorned the prim, neat gravel-walks 
were kept in such close order, so closely clipped 
and tied up, and straightened and prevented from 
having their own sweet way, that they led the 
most narrow and miserable existence it was possi- 
ble for flowers to have. 

Miss Somerville kept no company, the house- 
hold being composed of a few old and highly val- 
ged servants; and asthe Black Birches was in quite 
a country place, and ten miles from the nearest 
fown, it might as well have stood in the heart of 
Africa, Effie thought, for all the signs of civilized 
life or pleasure or amusement she ever saw or 
came across. 

To sit long hours over plain stitching or knit- 
fing, or a ponderous bound volume of theology, or 
to take half a dozen sober turns round the straight 
gravel walks, was considered quite a sufficient 
recreation by Miss Somerville, who never herself 
seemed to feel the want of fresh air, or sunshine, 
or amusement, or the need of any change, or new 
interest, or occupation, from the every-day dull, 
dreary, monotonous round. 

Thus four years went slowly and wearily by, and 
Effie was just twenty when the first break occurred 
in the dull, prosaic life. It was summer time, and 
Miss Somerville, not feeling quite well, summoned 
to grave consultation the antiquated family doctor, 
and he, after solemn head shakes and much 
weighty deliberation, and to Effie’s boundless joy, 
ordered his patient at once to the sea-side for 
change of air. 

, Miss Somerville took such an alarming view of 
her case from this advice that Martha, her own 
maid, was at once dispatched to Llandudno to set 
ture proper and suitable lodging. What a change 
itwas from the dul], gloomy, shut up, repressed 
Slate of existence at the Black Birches, to the free, 
Open, joyous, out-door life at Llandudno. Wes 
there ever under God’s sky such a lovely place as 
this? poor Effie thought, as she looked up to the 
deep blue, cloudless sky overhead, the lights and 
thades on the far off purple-tinted hills, the great 
fbaming, white-flecked waves tossing and swelling 


in the beautiful bay, bounded by the soft grey 
rocks, and the long circle of white houses, the gay 
parade, the music, the people, and the dress. 

Not that the first week was one of unmingled 
enjoyment, At first the dash of the waves, and thé 
kisses of the sea breeze against her pale face, 
seemcd a new life in itself; her joy seemed un 
bounded at the wealth of freedom allowed her; 
and the old gloomy life, and the Black Birches 
itself, seemed to fade away out of sight, to be left 
far behind and forgotten. Then came a trial—to 
have to look on the gay animated scene before 
her, but as a mere spectator, an outsider, to watch 
the pretty girls in their stylish costumes and gay 
dresses, to hear their merry voices and ringing 
laughter, and with great bitterness of heart to con 
trast herself with them, and to feel that in a life 
like theirs she had neither part nor parcel, Not 
that Miss Somerville did not allow Effie enough 
money to dress properly on; but all her poor little 
savings went to help mother and Polly in their 
hard struggle with poverty. 

What did it matter if she wore the same dress 
and hat summer after summer at the Black 
Birches, where there was no one to see her but 
Miss Somerville, and Martha, and Hestér, and 
old ‘Thomas, and the cats; but here—here it was 
so different. Yes, here she should like to look like 
other girls—then she caught sight of her own re- 
flection in the plate-glass windows as she passed 
along, and smiled half in sorrow, half in derision. 

Next door, at the very next lodging, there was 
such a merry party. Such a lot.of happy, fair 
haired, light-hearted girls, and tall broad shoul- 
dered young fellows, who ran in and out with gay 
voices and snatches of song, or who smoked and 
lolled on the little patch of green turf in front, 
while the pretty sisters or cousins or friends gayly 
talked and laughed out of the big bay-window 
above. 

One girl of this party especially attracted Effie’s 
attention. She was a handsome, stylish, hauglity 
looking beauty of about her own age; but oh how 
different, how different—what splendid dresses 
she wore—how beautifully her dark hair was ar- 
ranged—what perfect-fitting gloves she had—what 
lovely lace, and flowers, and trinkets—and above 
all, what love, and care, and pride, and devotion 
was lavished upon her. She went about sur- 
rounded by a merry, flattering young crowd who 
seemed to bow down to her, and wait on her, and 
court her as if she were the veritable queen of 
Beauty. Effie, who had a great admiration for 
Tennyson, and knew most of his poems by heart, 
often took wonderful fancies about this beautiful 
girl, and had already privately . christened her 
from her grand, haughty style and manner, “ The 
lady Clara Vere de Vere.” 

There came at last a chance in her own way of 
knowing some young people. Miss Somerville 
met with an old friend, a Mrs. Marston, who had 
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a son and two nieces staying with her at Llan.- 
dudno, and being a good-natured woman, she pitied 
the poor forlorn looking girl, and insisted on 
Conor and Amy and Jessie taking her out with 
them, But Effie Lea was a quick-witted girl, and 
when she felt rather than saw the disdainful 
glances cast at her shabby old-fashioned attire, 
when she knew in her inmost heart that the two 
fashionable, well-dressed girls looked upon it as a 
horrid nuisance to have to take her about with 
them, her pride rose in arms, and she resolutely 
though not rudely slipped away from them all, 
and turning her back on the merry music, and 
the gay parade with its fashionable promenaders, 
she wandered far away and sat down on the 
pebbly beach silent and alone, and gazed with 
dark dilating eyes far over the cold grey tossing 

Conor Marston felt some scruple as he watched 
the lonely figure sitting out so long, and patiently 
in the warm summer twilight. 

“Shall I go and fetch her back?” he asked 
Miss Danvers. 

But Miss Danvers frowned, and did not look 
pleased at this suggestion. 

“ Oh, here’s Waiter!” he cried, in a tone of 
relief, “ he has no one with him. I'll take him 
over there, and introduce him—he likes quiet 
girls!” -Captain Herbert often recalled the lonely 
girl as he first saw her, with her drooping figure, 
sitting silently in the fading summer light, far 
away from the merry voices and gay music of the 
parade. 

“This is a great friend of mine, Miss Lea,” 
Conor said, as he introduced them to each other. 

Captain Herbert fancied there were tears in 
the dark gray eyes up-turned to his ; anyhow there 
Was a patient sadness in the face, which touched 
a sympathetic chord in his warm heart. He had 
béen, as he expressed it in his own way, “terri- 
bly down in the mouth of late,” and the pale, pa- 
tient, lonely-looking girl roused within him a feel- 
ing of kindly and sympathetic interest. He sat 
down beside her, and began to talk and laugh 
and amuse her in his own careless, pleasant fash- 
ion, while he lazily picked up the pebbles, and 
sent them splashing into the booming waters. 

He wasa tall, dark, good-looking young man, 
with broad shoulders, and close-knit figure. In 
the fading light he looked very handsome indeed, 
with his dark, closely cropped curls, and gleaming 
eyes, and heavy drooping moustache. 

Effie at once compared him in her own mind to 
her favorite hero, “ Sir Lancelot,” and thought the 
description of the knight as he flashed into the 
mystic mirror of the Lady of Shalott, exactly suited 
this much more modern-looking, nineteenth century 
young man. Poor, poor Effie, he was the first 
idol that she ever worshiped—her one hero; the 
first love-dream that ever entered and took posses- 
sion of her empty, lovely passionate heart; was it 


any wonder then that the handsome young feligu 
with his kindly voice, his jet-black silk haig 
aristocratic high-bred style and manner, should jj 
exalted into a hero—a wondrous being worthy of 
fabulous admiration, and love, and devotion? 


CHAPTER II. 


« Shall we have a turn on the parade?” Cap. 
tain Herbert said at length, getting rather tiredof 
solitude and stone throwing, “I only came jag 
night, so I have seen no one yet. Are you stay. 
ing with the Marstons ?” 

“ No, they are only friends I have met here, ] 
am staying at Gladdaeth Crescent with a cousin of 
mine,” said Effie, in reply to the last question, 
and gladly rising up in answer to the first, 

How proud and happy she felt as she walked 
side by side with her new-found friend up and 
down the gayly-thronged parade. How triumph. 
phantly now she passed the well-dressed, stylish 
girls. Was there another man here to-night jg 
compare for one moment with this, her splendid 
looking escort? How kindly he looked at her, 
and how pleasantly he talked. He did not seem 
to mind, or even see, the shabby, battered old hat. 
Perhaps men did not care so much about theg 
things ; or—and this thought was not quite so com 
forting—perhaps the gathering shades of evening 
hid the shabbiness and the old-fashionedness of her 
poor worn-out old dress. Anyhow, it was delightful, 
charming ; a faint color sprang to the pale cheeks, 
the gray eyes were sparkling and gleaming with 
gratitude and excitement and wondrous happiness, 
Conor Marston took off his hat as he passed them, 
and nodded kindly, well pleased to see “that 


poor little thing” enjoying herself so. Jessie gave 


an envious look at the tall, well-made figure af 
her side. 

Captain Herbert himself was a little amused at 
the upturned face, full of such wonderful gratitude 
and admiration. 

« She is a nice little thing,” he said to himself 
“and has been awfully snubbed, I see; she looks 
painfully grateful for a few kind words.” She 
had overcome her shyness by this, and was talking 
gayly! “Let me show you the belle of Lia 
dudno—there, we are just going to pass her, that 
dark, handsome, haughty-looking girl, with the 
velvet hat and plume; I call her ‘The Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere.’ Isn’t she a beauty ?” 

Effie looked up with some anxiety into her com 
panion’s face as she spoke. A nameless feeling of 
jealousy rushed to her heart as his eyes slowly 
sought the Queen of Beauty she pointed omt 
What if he should become at once enthralled 
captivated by her loveliness, and forsake, desert 
overlook the poor, plain, friendless little being at 
his side! Her heart beat wildly as if her new 
found treasure was going to be snatched from het 
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=. She kept her large gray eyes on his face, 
phey were walking slowly, and both passers-by 
jpoked full and boldly at each other as they passed. 
Gfie thought her Queen of Beauty looked defiant, 
her hero contemptuous. 

“You know her?” she gasped. 

«Yes.” 

Effie saw that his face had changed, 

« But you did not speak to her.” 

« No.” 

They walked on some distance without speak- 
ing; then Effie felt as if something compelled her 
io say, “ Do you not think her beautiful ? ” 

He roused himself as if out a reverie. 

Miss Lacy? Oh yes, in her way I suppose she 
js I don’t know much about her—that is, we 
met before, but as she didn’t care to speak to me 
to-night, I shan’t trouble about her, but shall let the 
jequaintance drop. Shall we turn now ?—the peo- 
ple don’t seem to come to this end of the parade.” 

They turned, and the next time they passed 
Miss Lacy and her party, Captain Herbert was 
laughing and talking so gayly to Effie, that he 
never appeared even to see her. 

Effie now had time to study the lady’s face, and 
was in her turn astonished to find that she was 
herself the chief object of notice. How slowly 
and scornfuly the dark brilliant eyes looked up 
and down the plain, quiet, insignificant girl, With 
what a scarcely-concealed sneer of contempt she 
finished her scrutiny! 

J] don’t think Miss Lacy is at all nice,” said 
Efe, “I should not care to know her.” But her 
companion gave her no answer to this. 

But each day this new friendship grew and 
strengthened with a wondrous summer growth. 
Captain Herbert came with Conor Marston to 
Gladdaeth Crescent, and Miss Somerville, gave a 
willing consent to Effie’s joining in any rides, or 
walks, or excursions, planned by the young people. 
Perhaps she did not know how often her young 
cousin fell exclusively to the care of Captain 
Herbert. She knew they were a party of merry 
young people going about together, and did not 
dream that quiet little Effie claimed the exclusive 
regard of any one person. 

As it was, Captain Herbert took a kindly pleas- 
ure in promoting the enjoyment of his simple 
minded little friend; he took her out with him 
everywhere, boating, driving, walking, and seemed 
himself pleased and soothed with her quiet and 
gentle companionship. She did not tease, tire 
or bore him as the other gris did. In_ his present 
mood he did not feel upto the mark forthe other 
gay-voiced, loud-laughing, rattling young people 
of the party. 

Jessie and Amy and their gay young friends 
struck a harsh chord in his memory, to which now 
his heart could neither respond nor vibrate. 

This gentle girl, with her quaint fancies and 
poetic ideas—with her warm chudish heart aad ue 


inner depth of character—never struck a harsh 
note, or made one jingling discord. If he was 
silent, or unhappy, or petulant, she did not tease 
him by word, or look, or questioning, but bore it 
all with gentle quietness. If he chose to lie with 
his handsome face staring up at the brilliant blue 
sky for hours together, she would sit by him quite 
still with her work or book, and there was some- 
thing soothing in the very quietude of her presence, 

She fell in, too, with his graver moods, She 
could talk with a bright originality of thought on 
many subjects; if her ideas were girlish and crude, 
they often contained brave and noble thoughts, 
and sometimes some witty speech or telling .re- 
mark would chase the frown from the handsome 
face, and bring back a smile in its place. 

In his gay mood she had always a share; she 
could talk and laugh and jest, happily, freely, 
gayly, but never with any approach to boldness or 
forwardness, She was always just what she ap- 
peared to be—a warm-hearted, loving, impulsive 
girl, perfectly free from any taint of rudeness or 


vulgarity. She drew without knowing it a pain- 


ful sketch of her home life, of the dearth-of love 
and hope and intere$t there, and sometimes 
spoke of it as a half apology for enjoying herself 
so much here, for being, as she called it, so babyish. 
She took more pains with her dress and appearance 
now ; she was longer in arranging her brown hair; 
she looked oftener in the glass; she got old 
Martha to help her in the mysteries of the wilette. 

Perhaps it was kindly Mrs. Marston who spoke 
to Miss Somerville about her dress—any how, 
Martha was ordered to go with her on a shopping 
expedition ; and to Effie’s astonished delight, anew 
white dress, a blue scarf shawl, such as were then 
worn in all bright colors twisted around the 
shoulders, and a new straw hat with a wreath of 
daisies round it, were purchased. 

With what eager delight she used all her simple 
science to make herself look presentable, can well 
be imagined. The vigorous sea breezes had given 
a healthy tinge to her pale cheeks, and the glow of 
youthful enjcyment and happiness is in itself a 
great beautitier. With her dark eyes beaming 
with happiness, and her tall figure showing to great 
advantage in her better-fitting garments, she was 
a great improvement on the old shabby-looking 
Effie Lea, of the Black Birches. She fell in so 
completely with Captain Herbert’s moods, she 
never even puzzled over them. If he was 
moody and silent, she let it pass unnoticed, un- 
observed ; if he was gay to recklessness, she only 
rejoiced to think he was happy and enjoying him- 
self. He told her that a few years ago, on the 
death of his father, ‘ Fairmeadows,’ their old 
splendid family estate, had been obliged to be 
knocked down under the auctioneer’s hammer, and 
that he as eldest son had lost, through the extrava- 
gance and recklessness of father and grandfather, 
an aluost princely estate and that he was now 
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a poor penniless, unknown, nobody, without home, 
money, friends or prospects ; and there was enough 
of romance in all this to Effie’s childish mind to 
account for anything. 

What pleasant mornings they spent together up 
in the Happy Valley! Amy and Jessie, and their 
friends, were kinder in their manner to Effie since 
her conquest, as they considered it, of the much- 
admired Captain Herbert; for to no other lady in 
the whole place, save Miss Lea, did he vouchsafe 
the least notice or attention. Sitting quietly 
among the merry party with her work or book, 
listening to the band or taking a stroll over the 
picturesque great Orme, was in itself enough hap- 
piness to make the summer world a paradise for 
Effie Lea. 

They often encountered Miss Lacy: once they 
Stood side by side together for a few minutes. 

« Who is that beautiful girl?” one of the party 
asked Effie. 

“The belle of Llandudno,” she answered, 
smiling. _ 

“Phew,” said Captain Herbert, “do you ever 
look in the glass yourself, Miss Lea ?” 

He spoke loudly. Effie felt sure, as she blushed 
hotly, that Miss Lacy could not help overhearing 
the remark. 

“ Hush,” she said impatiently ; but Captain Her- 
bert only laughed in the reckless way he sometimes 
laughed as he turned away. 

Six weeks went by, and August came in sweet 
and sunshiny, and the season was at its height. 

Agnes Marston came running in one day; she 
was a kind-hearted, frank-spoken girl. Effie and 
she had met before, and she greeted her with 
great warmth of manner. 

* T only came last night,” she cried, “ and now I 
can’t stay a minute. Conor has been, I hear, 
awfully spooney on Miss Danvers—horrid girl that 
she is! Have you seen Captain Herbert ? is’nt he 
splendid? Only fancy, he was engaged to that 
dashing-looking Miss Lacy, who lodges next door 
to you: is’nt it funny their both being here to- 
gether. She behaved shamefully—jilted him when 
the wedding day was fixed. He was madly in 
love with her. Conor says they pass without 
Speaking, and he has been flirting and going 
about with some other girl, to try and make her 

jealous, to show and make believe he doesn’t 
care—but I musn’t really stay ; I shall see you to- 
night on the parade. What a capital window this 
is for looking about you !—good-bye.” She was 
gone, and Effiie Lea was left sitting quite still in 
the warm afternoon August sunshine. The distant 
Strain of some jingling negro melody, reached 
her, otherwise everything around her was per- 
fectly silent; but the world, her world at least, 
with its gay hopes, and bright fancies, and 
summer dreams, was lying at her feet—overturned, 
broken, destroyed. 

What was this she had just heard ?—madly in 


love—flirting with some other girl, to makelg 


jealous ; her—who? And this other girl, Who wig fi this 


she? Effie Lea? Surely the Effie Lea she hag 
once known, had never felt so madly Stung, ang 
humiliated to the dust, and wounded to the death, 
as she felt now. 

The glittering love-dream lay at her feet ing 
chaotic heap. He was false, false! he hadge 
ceived her, or allowed her to deceive here 
He had made a fool of her. There had not ham 
one iota of truth in one tender glance, one Joy 
word ; he had used her as a tool for his own pur. 
pose, tried—oh, with what scorn she said this 
make that other beautiful, haughty woman jealous 
paraded the simple, sofi-hearted gigl, with 
babyish devotion and sickening admiration, bejgm 
the very eyes of her rival—the woman he loyal 
yes, madly loved—as if to say: “ Here, let a 
show you someone cares for me, if not you; Ig 
win other love easily enough, if I lose yours,” 

It was mean, despicable, contemptible, ig 
girl’s proud, wounded spirit rose, and fought, aa 
struggled against softer memories. The very Joy 
she once bore turned to hate, the sweetness to gall 
the honey to wormwood. 

It was a pale, firm-set face that met Capita 
Herbert’s gaze that same evening. 

“You are late tonight, Effie,” he said in he 
rich, pliant voice, into which of late a caresgj 
tone often crept, “ I have been looking out for you 
everywhere.” 

«“ Come down to the beach,” she answered, #f 
want to ask you a question.” 

She led the way down the sloping shingle @ 
where, lone, grand, and desolate; deserted i 
children and boats, and fashionable promenade 
tossed and swelled, and heaved the great, darkem 
ing gray sea. 

It was growing dark ; the blue sky of morning, 
the purple tints of evening, the soft grey, the rp 
pling silver and green of noonday, had melted and 
changed into chill, sobering gray. The light 
twinkled here and there in a glistening cir 
under the brow of the dark, frowning, grea 
Orme. Overhead a bright star or two shone, ani 
flashed and gleamed, and one narrow glittering 
stream of light marked the moonlight path on the 
deep lonely waters. 

It was the same spot where he had first seem 
her sitting in the dusky summer twilight, lonely 
and unhappy. The sombre scene suited well 
the darkening heart of the girl who had watched 
to-night love’s sun setting on hope, and trust and 
happiness. 

Iie met her challenging gaze with bold eyew 

«« What is it?” he asked, with his old smiling 
ease. 

She looked up at him, her large gray eyes dilab 
ing as she spoke. 

heard to-day—that is—I want to knowif# 
is true that you were engaged to Miss Lacy.” 
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ire was a wild, pleading look for “ No” to 


Dis question, pitiful to see, in the poor, pale, ago» 


sioed upturned face. It is not too much to say 
Herbert would have given all he 
in that moment to have been able truth- 


Dilly to say, “ No, it is not true.” 


He hesitated ; then said, sulienly, « Yes, Effie, it 
e.” 

‘ Te pleading tender look died out of her face— 
ig grew stiff, and rigid, and hard; her voice was 
iy im its chill strength. 

wOne more question, and I have done. Tell 
me this, do you still love her ?” 

A man’s hatred of being questioned or brought 
ip book crept into his face. He answered dog- 
gedly, «J don’t know whether I must hate or love 
a sow—I—” 

She looked him full in the face. No judge 
could have condemned a prisoner in a more calm 
und judicial manner. “ Do you know that you 
jaye acted a base and unworthy part. Shall i 
jell you what you have done ?” 

He was so surprised to see his little, humble, 
pimiring, devoted friend turn judge, that he stood 


f guite still, without attempting to answer or inter- 


mupt her. A bitter feeling of remorse crept into 
bis heart as she went on. 

#You have darkened a lonely life; you have 
golen all the bright colors from a summer land- 
gape; you have taken the sunshine from a 
sadowed path; you have robbed a trusting 
heart of its love, hope, and faith.” 

“Effie,” he said, and his voice was somewhat 
toubled, “don’t be too-hard on me. I confess I 
javen’t been quite fair and open with you. But 
Jnever wished or meant wilfully to wound or 
deceive you. That woman,” he clenched his 
ieeth as he spoke, while a tone of mad rage crept 
iid his voice, “has been the curse of my life. 
Létus forget her; let bygones be bygones with 
istwo from this time forth.” He seized hold of 
her cold little hands in his as he spoke; but she 
irew them away, not angrily nor hastily, but 
poldly and decisively. 

*Am I too hard on you?” she said with a chill 
iitle laugh, “I dare say I am, and too poetical in 
my judgment. I will speak plainer. You have 
done no harm, only worn and paraded the love of 
Simple little Effie Lea, as a cloak to hide the 
pangs of your own wounded feeling of love.” 

“Effie,” he cried pasionately, “ you are angry 
bow; you do not understand, you do indeed judge 
meharshly. Yesterday you thought me all per- 
ection, to-day you think I am all deceit: you are 
joung and rash and hasty in your judgments, 
Remember, no man, or woman is ever so bad or so 
good as we think them.” 

dhe listened with a pitiful little smile of chill 
mom. “Have you anything more to say?” she 
Mixed, “before I say good-by.” 

"Yes, I have,” he cried, his handsome face all 


alight and aglow with its conflicting feelings, “ Effie, 
if I have not been quite open with you, forgive me. 
You have some little regard for me, some little 
love still left, haven’t you? Be my wife.” 

She looked at him with the same smile, and he 
went on pleadingly. “I haven’t much to offer 
you, have I?—not much to give you in the way of 
love, or money, or the good things of this life? But 
your own life is but a lonely one. You know 
what my faults are; you have often put up with 
my bad temper, and discontent, before this. 
Have pity on me, my little friend: we shall get on 
together as well as most other folks, I dare say; 
and I swear to you this night, that no man, or 
woman either for the matter of that, shall ever 
come between us again.” 

“If you had said this yesterday,” she said, and 
for the first time a rising swell of passion gathered 
in her voice, “I would have gone to the world’s 
end with you, and thought it unutterable bliss; 
but when you say it to-day—” 

Well ?” 

“T listen with derision, contempt. No, Captain 
Herbert, 1 would sooner live out my lonely life 
to its last day, than marry a man I despise.” He 
would have spoken again, but she put out her 
hand. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, “you will never meet 
again, go where you will, with any other woman 
that could have loved you so truly or understood 
you so perfectly as Effie Lea.’ 

She walked away into the gathering gloom, 
with quick, unhesitating steps, and Captain 
Herbert was left standing quite still, and alone, 
looking over the gray tossing sea with darkening 
eyes. 


PART IL 


CHAPTER I; 


Ten years have gone by, and Llandudno has 
kept up a good progress with the march of time. 
The splendid new pier, the drive round the great 
Orme, and the handsome hotels, which have 
sprung up, all speak of its well-doing and 
fashionable career. 

It is August now, bright and warm and sun- 
shiny, and the season is at its height; the place is 
crowded to overflowing, every hotel and lodging 
house full, and still the visitors come pouring in 
with every fresh train, and wander about with 
weary dispirited countenances, vainly beseeching 
hard-hearted landladies to “take them in.” 

Dinner is over at “ The Imperial,” the band has 
been playing on the parade some little time, and 
a group of gentlemen are standing under the 
great stone portico of the hotel, waiting for the 
ladies of their party, who are hastily donning 
their wraps for a stroll on the parade. 

Captain Fenton is busily engaged in making a 
pet poodle sit up to beg for a bit of biscuit, while 
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it holds a walking-stick in its mouth. Major Her- 
bert is scanning the evening paper. Mr. Lorrimer 
is propping up the door way, and inciting the 
poodle to rebellion. Charles Vernon is puffing 
furiously away at his cigar. 

“Any news, Major?” cries a loud blustering 
voice; and a big burly man accompanied by a 
ponderous-sized lady adorned with a long fur 
trimmed paletot, and a bonnet with nodding 
hackles’ plumes of black and crimson in it, make 
their appearance. 

** News?” answers Major Herbert looking up, 
“well, yes. Gladstone is very ill, and Dr. Tanner 
is still alive.” 

* Gladstone ill—tut tut,” says the stout gentle- 
man fussily, “ overworked, I say overworked.” 

* No one can more sympathize with a man’s 
being overworked than I can,” says Mr. Lorrimer. 

“Of course, one can always best sympathize 
with what one knows least about,” puts in Charlie 
Vernon, taking his cigar from his mouth. 

«“ There’s too deep a metaphor in that for my 
comprehension, Charlie.” 

* And Dr. Tanner’s alive—dear, dear, dear,” 
Says the stout lady, “ what a horrid man he is! I 
wish people wouldn’t talk so much about him, and 
his fasting.” 

“Especially at dinner time at the Imperial ; 
but in these days somebody is always doing some- 
thing to annoy us, either in the walking, swim- 
ming, jumping, or fasting line.” 

* Well, Charlie,” says Mr. Lorrimer, “ don’t you 
every day of your life ask at dinner in a loud be- 
Seeching voice, ‘if any one can tell you if Dr. 
Tanner is still alive ” 

“The watermelons contain now such painful 
reminders of him. Mrs. Burlington, do keep a 
chair for me at the band, and then we can have a 
bit of quiet talk together, and quiz the visitors 
gloriously.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughs the worthy lady, as she wad- 
dies away, shaking a fat tightly-gloved hand at 
him; her crimson and black plumes nodding 
vigorously at him in the evening breeze. 

* That worthy couple,” begins Mr. Lorrimer. 

* Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, at your service,” echoes 
Charlie. 

«Are literally—please to try and realize it, 
Charlie—literally rolling in money.” 

“] shouldn’t mind realizing it myself in bank 
notes ; sovereigns and half-crowns wouldn’t be bad, 
but rather hard and lumpy, I should think,” 
answers Mr. Vernon serenely. 

“And all that money was made by army 
contracts—for what, do you think ?” 

«Can't think—thinking does my brain harm.” 

« Saddles—the old man told me so himself, this 
morning.” 

“A mysterious communication, truly—why 
didn’t I think of saddles and army contracts 
myself,” cries Charlie, pathetically. 


The ladies come trooping by, with their gil 


costumes and warm wraps. 


Mr. Lorrimer goes up with the three Prete 


sisters ; Captain Fenton joins his sister ; alj depan 
in time save Major Herbert’and Charlie Vernon, 
« Aren’t you going, Charlie ?” asks the Majer, 
“ Aren't you!” he answers Satirically, 
suppose you’re wajting for Miss Somerville ‘0 come 
out.” 
« Well, yes, I am,” says Major Herbert, wig ‘ 
self-possessed smile. 

. You’re in luck’s way,” returns the other 
enviously, “ she never deigns to look, much less 
speak to a fellow, when you’re by. You have i 
all your own way there, I must say,” 

Major Herbert does not attempt to Contradigg 
this, as he listens with the same smile on hig lipg 

« Here’s the Austins,” 

A tail plain-looking man and a bright ¢ 
little woman are coming into the portico, 

“Isn’t Miss Somerville going out this lovely 
evening, Mr. Austin ?” 

“ My sister ?—oh no, Major Herbert, she haga 
headache or something of the kind. I've teftiuy 
in the drawing-room,” 


“I’m left lamenting like the last man,” cys 


Charlie, “ May I come with you, Mrs. Austin? 

Off they go; and Major Herbert, throwing away 
his paper, turns his steps in-doors. 

The beautiful drawing room of the Impermi 
with its luxurious furniture and brocade coughs 
and curtains, is near deserted to-night, save jj 
one solitary figure sitting quietly in an easy cham 
by the big bay-window. 

“Is your head bad, Miss Somerville ?—magj 
come in?” asks Major Herbert as he stang 
quietly in the doorway. 

The smile with which she greets him woul 
have reassured the shyest man on earth as to hg 
being welcome. 

«Yes, come in,” she says, “I’m quite well, omy 
dreadfully dull; got a fit of the blues to-night 
pray come and charm them away.” 

He comes quietly forward and sits oppositethe 
speaker. 

* Don’t sit there,” she says somewhat ii 
patiently,” you lose all the pretty view.” 

“I can see all I care to see,” he answen 
lazily. 

She blushes a little under his admiring eym 
but smiles with frank pleasure at his words, 

And the words, though meant as a careless com 
pliment contained a certain truth. Inthe closem 
timacy of the last few weeks, meeting at fist# 
merely hotel friends, there had sprung up a qui 
and sudden friendship between them. 

What the lady thought of it, he could ay 
judge by her evident pleasure and preferencem@ 
his society, by her gracious manner, her wilt 
tone, her caressing smile. What he thought 
it, was that she was rapidly becoming al 
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Maj to him, the horizon that bounded his 
armed vision. 
He was not a vain or an easily-satisfied man, 
without any self-conceit he could not help 
geing that she sought, though in a somewhat 
queen fashion, to seek and hold his love. 

She was rich, beautiful, admired—it seemed 
grange, sometimes he thought, that she should care 
jpsingle him out ; but Charlie Vernon was right, 
he had seen her turn away from richer, hand- 
mer, younger men, to notice some passing word 
or look of his. 

He looked full at her, as he pondered this, as 
the sat with smiling ease in the luxurious arm 
thair. She was sitting, and you could not see to 
perfection the tall, commanding tigure; but the 

fect repose, the well-bred style and air struck 
you at once, stamped as it was un every look and 
ovement. 

Her dress was of rich dark velvet, finished 
jound the neck and wrists with antique lace; a 
thick twisted gold chain glittered among the lace, 
and on the long white fingers sparkled sapphires 
and diamonds that an empress might have 
envied. 

Her dark brown hair was coiled simply at the 
back of her head, and in front was curled over the 
broad forehead in the modern fashion. Her eyes 
were dark-grey, bright and gleaming, and her 
straight aristocratic features, her delicate com- 
plexion, her bright winning smile, which displayed 
the regular white teeth, showed that her reputation 
for beauty could bear a strict and close scrutiny. 

“Can she really care for me?” Major Herbert 
thought as he looked on the handsome woman 
before him with her well-defined air of command, 
and wealth, and ease; “Care for me,” he re- 
peated bitterly, “a penniless, disappointed, discon- 
tented man. Her riches alone make a golden 
gulf between us, which I am in no haste to cross; 
and yet, and yet—” 

“You are not talking, or amusing me at all,” 
she says at length looking up with a tender light 
in her dark eyes. 

“ Were you ever at Llandudno before this ?” he 
asks abruptly. 

“Yes, years and years ago. 
school girl then.” 

“T ean hardly imagine you a raw school girl.” 

“ No, I dare say not,” she answers a little bitterly. 
“I am old, I know, even for my thirty years; 
but as far as leaving youth behind me goes, I feel 
a hundred.” 

“I did not mean that,” he says gently ; - if it 
comes to a question of age, I am much older than 
you—nearer forty than thirty.” 

“ But a man’s age and a woman’s are so differ- 
ent. You are stiliin your prime.” She looks at 
him in her turn, half admiringly, but with a 
curious kind of smile on her full curved lips. 
Her eyes rested full upon him, as he sat with 


I was a raw 


careless ease opposite, his dark, closely cut, jet 
black silky hair, resting against the velvet of the 
easy chair. She noticed with a half smile, as if to 
support her own words of praise, the well-set head, 
the dark, passionate eyes, the shapely features and 
contour, the heavy, drooping, soldier like mous- 
tache, the well-made chin and throat, the broad 
shoulders. 

If it had been full daylight she would have 
noticed—as often she had noticed before in a 
stronger light—that the handsome face was marked 
and lined, not so much perhaps by time as by suf- 
fering and disappointment ; but in this soft, flatter- 
ing light, it was indeed the face and figure of a 
man in his full prime. 

“ Isn’t to-day the 6th of August?” he asks sud- 
deuly. 

“Yes; does it conjure up any reminiscences 2?” 

“Yes.” A soft light flashes in his dark, deep- 
set eyes. 

“ Mayn’t I hear about it? is it a love story? I 
should like to hear one in this soft fading light.” 

It is strange—even to himself it seems so—that 
now he has such a good opening to plead his own 
cause with this beautiful, gracious lady, his re- 
creant heart must needs go back, in softest pity 
and self-reproach, to an old love-scene of some 
ten long years ago. He leans forward and looks 
through the big bay window ; the lights are peep- 
ing out brilliantly and clustering in a circle under 
the great Orme. 

“It is ten years ago to-day—but why should I 
bore you with the story ?” 

“ Go on, pray.” 

“TI have never told any one of this before—1 
wonder why some scenes are so photographed on 
our memories that time itself has no power to 
to dim or fade them ?” 

« What is the scene, then, that has left such an 
impression on you?” 

“Look there! It was just such another night 
as this,,soft and warm and delicious; the iights 
under the great Orme were twinkling and spark- 
ling as they are now !” 

“Ves.” 

“It was a grand fete night; we, that is the 
visitors, had a kind of masquerade; we walked, 
some of us in fancy dresses, up the yonder hill in a 
grand procession, carrying Chinese lanterns.” 

Well.” 

“ There was a young girl staying here with an 
old aunt or something of the kind. We were all 
of us a party of merry young people in those days, 
going about together.” 

« And the young girl?” 

“Her name was Effie Lea; a simple little 
name, isn’t it? It just suited her. She was a 
sweet and shy and modest as a March violet.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ Pray, pray don’t speak of my little friend in 
that tone; it hurts me,—it does indeed!” 
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832 
Please go on.” ** No, but you told her just what ‘you thougil 


«« My poor little Effie,” he says the name over 
to himself with a soft caress in the tone—«I 
wonder where she is now? How well some 
names suit people: your name just suits you.” 

“Frances Somerville,” she repeats proudly. 
«“ Why does it suit me ?” 

“Oh it belongs to a lady, tall and stately. Now 
little Effie,—bye the bye she was really a tall slim 
girl with dark grey eyes,—you won’t laugh will 
you ?” 

« Certainly not, if you don’t wish it.” 

“Weill, then, your eyes sometimes rendind me 
ever so much of her; though in all else you are so 
different.” 

“I remind you of Effie Lea ?” 

“ No; only the eyes, and only those at times.”, 

“Only at times; I’m so sorry.” 

* Don’t be satirical, else 1 will say no more.” 

“I’m all interest: what about the fete ?” 

“ The girls of our party didn’t care for Effie, and 
I didn’t care for them ; they were a rather loud 
voiced, rattling, go-ahead set, and so we two quiet 
ones were thrown pretty much together.” 

“males.” 

“Then Effie had no one to take her out, or 
chaperone her. Her aunt always made an old 
duenna of the name of Martha come out with her 
at nights.” 

“¥en.” 

« Well, it was easy enough to outwit poor old 
Martha. 1 could laugh now as I look back and 
see her trudging along, panting and breathless, 
afier her young charge up the steep great Orme— 
*Captain Herbert, if you’re a going to the top of 
the hill it’ll be the death of-me, so I’ll leave Missy 
in your charge, and go home.” Miss Somerville 
laughed, as in duty bound. 

“So on we went, nothing loath, arm in arm, 
with our Chinese lanterns, happy and gay, and 
light-hearted as two children.” 

“Were you in fancy costume ?” 

* No, but I remember how ridiculous some of 
our party looked. Conor Marston had bought a 
dozen penny watches and chains, which he 
arrayed himself in, and wore an immensely pointed 
cap, of stiff brown paper, with some of the girls’ 
feathers in it, to represent an Italian Brigand.” 

“ And your little companion ?” 

“She wore a red cloak, with the hood drawn 
over her pretty brown hair; she was a make 
believe of Little Red Riding-hvod.” 

“Ah, I hope then you weren’t the wolf that 
gobbled her up.” 

“She had the sweetest, happiest face that 
night—shail I ever forget it ?” 

“And of course you made love to your Little 
Red Riding-hood ?” 

He throws himself moodily back in the easy 
chair, and his face suddenly ciouds over. 

* No, I don’t think I made love, as you call it.” 


fhe time, didn’t you? You said how Pretty guy 
charming she looked in her little red‘hoag an 
that she was becoming dearer and dearer, ¢ 

day to you.” ‘ ™ 

Major Herbert starts forward. “ How dg you 
know I said that ?” 

“Oh, I am only guessing.” 

* Go on, then: what else ?” 

“ Then, when the rough sea wind blew the red 
hood away, and you by the help of the Chinese 
lantern caught it and fasiened it, clumsily ¢ 
but with much laughing, round the merry 
you bent down and stole a kiss for your troybjes 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“Oh, I was young once myself—but that iy 
was a mistake ; it made the little girl think you 
really loved her.” He is quite silent for sous 
little time, and looks out on the darkening twilight 
with troubled eyes. 

“Now I have no more,” she says at length, 
“ tell me the end.” 

“There is no end!” he answers gloomilgs 
“the very next night we quarreled—[ jy 
offended her about something—nothing | ggg 
help; and the morning after when I went to Gig 
daeth Crescent to try and make my peace, she wa 
gone.” 

“ Gone ?” 

“ Yes, and I have never seen or heard awa 
of her since.” 

“What a funny end: Could no one tell yy 
where she had gone to?” 


I fancy Effie had bound them all over to secre 
I never could get Conor to say a word about hg 
though I wrote and wrote, and asked and askeds 
then my regiment was ordered out to India, aij 
I went with it.” 

“And forgot poor Effie? or did you comes 
Llandudno this summer hoping to meet with he 
again.” 

« Ah, but she would be so altered by this time 
she would be a woman now.” 

“ About my age, perhaps. Should you kno 
her, think ?” 

“I can’t fancy her as anything but a child” 

« What about her dress ” 


shoulders in such a pretty fashion.” 

«“ Ah, I remember wearing one, once upong 
time.” 

“ And a straw hat, and a good-sized chignom™ 
she tried to be fashionable, you must know; 
old Martha was but a poor coifieur, the friseig 
were always peeping out of the brown haiti 


« Well, after all, I dare say, you needn’t trou 
about Effie Lea. Very likely by this ime Siem 


a stout homely matron, with half a dozen chili” 
‘about her.” 


“ Weil, Conor Marston could have done so; fam 


«She wore a blue scarf, twisted round ie 


present fashion is much prettier.” a 


Mr. Lor’ 
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fie shakes his ‘head. “No, no; why will you 

ip spoil the romance of my story? She is to 
Fe a mystic maiden—a phantom child, who will 
iver grow up Or grow old. Here are a tribe of 
pe hotel people trooping in. I will go and have 
gsmoke by the sad sea waves, to soothe away my 
eminiscences of my child-love.” 


CHAPTER II. 

week has gone by, and it is Saturday evening 
Llandudno—fine and warm and bright. The 
day has been hot and close, and when evening 
Bymes with its cool breeze and welcome shade, 
ihe people turn out of the hotels and lodging- 
houses unto the parade, like bees out of a hive. 

The parade is thronged from one end to the 
Wher. Every chair is occupied round the band, 
gpd the people are standing round in one great 
gowd, listening to the music. 

Miss Somerville is sitting down by the band, 
gad, a8 usual, a little coterie is standing and sit- 
fing round her; but though she talks merrily and 
myly, her eyes ever and anon quickly scan the 
masses of passers by, as if looking out for some one. 

Bye and bye, a tall, dark, handsome, broad- 
shouldered man comes carelessly up. Miss Som- 
uville greets him with a gracious smile of welcome; 
Mr. Lorrimer gives up his seat to him at once; 
Charlie Vernon strolls off; the others depart, one 
iby one; and, as usual, Major Herbert is left a 
Wear field. Somehow, it has come to be quite un- 
dewstood that when he makes his avpearance no 
one else is wanted. 

“ Have you been sitting down some time?” he 
asks. “ Would you like to stroll ?” 

She rises up, saying she “should like it of all 
things,” and very soon they are following in the 
crowded walk of the promenaders. 

“And so,” he says, and his voice is somewhat 
moved from its usual calm, “ you have bought, i 
hear, my old home, ‘ Fairmeadows.’ 1 knew it 
was in the market again; but I did not know who 
was the purchaser til] to-day, when your brother- 
inlaw told me.” 

“It is strange that my new purchase turns out 
lo be the old home of your boyhood,” she says, 
half apologetically. 

“Oh well, it couldn’t have fallen into better 
hands,” he says, with a sudden change of voice. 
“1 congratulate you on being the owner of the 
dear old place.” 

) He turns the conversation, as if al] has been said 
on that subject that needs be said. 

} “There’s the pretty lady in the Mother Hub 
berd cloak, that Charlie Vernon raves about. 
Some one told me to-day that she is a popular 
Manchester actress.” 

» “I don’t think she is half so pretty as that nice 
Wark4eoking gir] at our hotel.” 


“Well, beauty is such a question of taste. 
Charlie says there is no more animation or expres- 
sion in Miss Ellis, than in a walking-stick.” 

Miss Somerville laughs, then the next moment 
sighs. 

« What is that sigh for ?” 

“ Oh, the summer is nearly over; see how fast 
the evenings are closing in; and we are going 
away on Monday morning, remember.” 

“I have not forgotten that,” he says gently. 

« Come, let us go up to the band; there is going 
to be a song.” 

A man’s voice is singing with wild, but sweet 
pathos. 

“O the days of the Kerry dancing, 
O the ring of the piper’s tune! 
O for one of those hours of gladness, 
Gone. alas, like our youth, too soon,” 

“Hush,” says Miss Somerville, authoratively; 

listen.” 


“ When the boys began to gather 
In the glen of a summer night; 
And the Kerry piper’s tuning, 
Made us long with wild delight— 
O to think of it, O to dream of it 
Fills my heart with tears! 


O the days of the Kerry dancing, 
O the ring of the piper’s tune: 

O for one of those hours of gladness, 
Gone, alas, like our youth, too soon.” 


“Tt is a pretty air and words,” says Major Her- 
bert, as they walk away; “but rather mourn. 
ful.” 

«| like it,” returns Miss Somerville, “the man 
sang it with good taste and feeling; but isn’t it 
getting time to go indoors—Poily has gone in half 
an hour ago.” 

“ Will you let me say one word to you before 
you go in?” he asks pleadingly. “Just one 
word.” 

“Yes, if you wish to,” she answers lightly; 
“but come down to the beach; I can’t hear what 
you have to say here.” 

“ Not there, not there,” he cries hurriedly. “ L 
can’t speak to you there.” 

But she only laughs, as she leads on down the 
sloping shingle to where the chill, grey, lonely sea is 
moving on with a dreary dirge. Her voice sounds 
like a sad refrain of its song as she sings. 

“O to think of it, O to dream of it, 
Fills my heart with tears ! 
O the days of the Kerry dancing, 
O the ring of the piper’s tune! 
O for one of those hours of gladness, 
Gone, alas, like our youth, too soon [” 

He looks round on the dark shadowy little 
Orme, and the deep, restless, lonely sea, with a 
half shiver ; then he turns boldly to his companion. 

“ Miss Somerville,” he says, “1 think you know 
what I am going to say ; and if you could not have 
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giyen mea favorable answer, you would hardly, I 
think, have cared for the hearing of it.” 

The smile with which she listens is so encour- 
aging, that he goes on: 

“I think you must know that you have won my 
love. You must have seen it for nearly a month 
now. You would hardly have been so cruel as to 
let me go on loving you all that time if you felt 
that it was impossible on your part to give me any 
return.” 

_. She looks at him with the same smile, and a 
sudden chill creeps slow to his heart. 

“Major Herbert,” she says, “this is not the 
first time you have urged your love-suit to me on 
this very spot.” 

“To you?” he stammers. 

“Yes, tome. Look well at me now. I am, 
strange—improbable as it may seem to you—the 
Bffie Lea, the Little Red Riding-hood, the mystic 
maiden of the past.” 

‘It is impossible to describe the mingled scorn 
and derision of her tone. 

“You Effie Lea?” he cries, hotly; “you, 
Frances Somervilie ? It is impossible.” 

“ Listen,” she says, in her cool, liquid tones. 
« We parted here some ten years ago. What I 
suffered then you may have some faint idea of 
now—that is, if at last, at last,” she continues bit- 
terly, but triumphantly, “ you have learnt to love 
me.” 

He is silent, but looks at the smiling triumph- 
ant face. with dark, deepening eyes of angry 
wrath and passion. 

«I went straight home that night, and told my 
cousin Frances Somerville, whose care I was un- 
der then, the whole story. Strange to say, my 
miserable little love-tale touched a sympathetic 
chord in her own life: through that paltry little 
confidence, Major Herbert, I became the sole 
heiress of her immense wealth. 

He does not attempt to speak, and she still goes 
on. 

“Miss Somerville pitied and sympathized with 
me, as only one wronged woman can with another. 
She agreed to our leaving Llandudno the next 
morning; soon after that her health broke down 
and she died, leaving me all her wealth on 
condition of my taking her name.” 

She stops and looks at him with merciless eyes. 

“I was left with wealth, and youth, and in- 
dependence, but one bitterness rankled and 
nestled in my heart and spirit, and spoilt all: one 
debt I would have given all I possessed to pay, 
and that payment I make to you to-night, after ten 
long years of waiting.” 

“Do you mean to say,” he cries passionately, 
“that you—you—are really the Effie Lea of those 
_.old. dead bye-gone days, and that you have 
treasured up anger and unforgiveness all that long 
term against me—me, who have so often thought 
of you with love, and sorrow, and self-reproach.” 


She looks at him with glittering eye 
smiling lips, and does not attempt to gainsay jf 
“Miss Somerville,” he says, and his Voice jg 
very cold and stern in its wounded anger, “You 
have acted an unwomanly and an unwor 
You once stood here and told me I hag 


basely. I now stand here and tell you the par : 


you have just played is a thousand times more 
base and cruel than any act of mine has ever 
been. You have wilfully and deliberately Sought 
to win my love, that you may cast it back again 
with scorn and contempt. The Effie Lea I kgs 
and loved, the gentle-hearted girl that bore With 
and soothed my waywardness and fretfulness, any 
madly stormy feelings of wounded pride and Igy 
is now lost to me for ever; she is as far parted 3 
is light from darkness, from the false-hearted 
Frances Somerville, who now stands before gat 

She draws herself up haughtily, and he goeggy 

« Now that you have shown me your real self, 
I shall, I assure you, indulge in no more joys 
dreaming. The awakening has been a rough one, 
I grant, but the sleeper does not regret it,” 

He raises his hat and goes away with mp 
steps, and Frances Somerville is left standing aloge 
in the deepening gloom, with her long wishedige 
and madly striven-after triumph. 


CHAPTER IIL. 

Sunday morning, quiet, calm, and peaceful 
at gay, fashionable, fun-loving Llandudno, Jp 
Imperial is basking in the bright sunshite, 
calm and silent under the restful Sabbath spall 
The visitors are mostly gone to church, ie 
parade and sands are deserted, and the mui 
and noise and hubbub of the week are all forgip 
ten in this peaceful morning calm. 

Frances Somerville is lying idly on a couchia 
her own room, by the window, and gazes at @l 
the grand and peaceful beauty before her wm 
weary eyes. 

What a wealth of color there is everywhereip 
day !—the silver rippling sea with its pleamm 
lullaby; the deep blue August sky with its whit 
fleecy clouds; the soft grey rocks with its patthe 
of brown and green; the amber light; the mny 


purple tinge on the far-off hills—what a calm ony 


the silence, the hush, the repose. 

But Miss Somerville’s proud spirit is suffer 
bitterly to-day; and the grand beauty of seaam 
sky, the soft mellow summer light, the gemte 
hush of the Sabbath calm, all fail to soothe orl 
sen one pang she is suffering. 

She repents, oh so bitterly, so madly, of the pat 
she has acted. There rises up ghost-like 
her, shadowy, yet defined, all the girlish misery 
of the past. Now she had sworn to herself ifm 
the chance came in her way to win his loves 
any cost, that she might fling it back with Sim 
and cuntempt, and cry quits, 
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Glow she had coaxed and persuaded Polly and 
her busband to guard her secret, and not to 
mention her name in any way in connection with 
the Effie Lea of the past. How she had waited, 
and worked, and schemed to buy “ Fairmeadows,” 
his loved, lost, regretted home, that it might add 
one more pang to his disappointment to find out 
that she—she whom he had once so wronged— 
was now the sole owner. And now, now, that all 
she had-wished and sought for was in her hands— 
gow that she looked her triumph full in the face— 
what a poor mean, paltry, miserable thing it was. 

How she loathed it, and despised herself !—and 
he too now despised her! His words in their cold 
anget came back on her burning ear, and with hot 
shame she covered her face over with her hands. 

Never before this, never had she felt so: she 
had been bitter and unhappy, and lonely and sor- 
yowfal—but never before had she felt this burning 
same, and humiliation, and remorse. 

What would Polly say, and her kind-hearted, 
straight-forward husband? She thought with a 
little sigh of Polly, who had seemed once to lack 
so many advantages she possessed—poor, plain, 
common-place Polly, whom she had always loved 
in a sisterly fashion, but a little looked down on 
from a superior height of wealth and beauty, and 
cleverness and importance. Yet there wasn’t a 
happier woman living than Polly, and she had 
managed, without one of her own superior advan- 


tages, to win and hold the entire love of an hon- 


orable, true-hearted man. Polly would never 
have acted as she had just acted—basely, cruelly, 
meanly. Miss Somerville’s heart softened towards 
her sister as it had never hardly done before. 

What a miserable night she had gone through! 
Like the Eastern king of old, “her sleep had 
gone from her ;” and in spite of will and striving 
and effort, her thoughts would go back to that 
never-to-be-forgotten visit to Llandudno, of love, 
and hope, and pleasure. The kindly tone, the 
caressing word, came back mingled with words 
and looks and tones of yesterday, until the re- 
miembrance seemed more than she could bear. 

And oh! worse than all, worse than all, was the 
bitter knowledge that, spite of all, spite of the 
long treasuring up of anger and bitterness and un- 
forgiveness, she loved him still; loved him with 
all the strength of her heart—passionately, madly, 
devotedly—yet had with her own hands, in a mad 
spirit of revenge, put this love away from her for 
ever. 

How her head ached, how hot her eyes ‘elt, 
yet io tears fell to relieve their dry misery. She 
had had breakfast in her own room that morning. 
Sue was too miserable, too unhappy, too great a 
@ward, to dare to go down stairs and face 
Major Herbert; and to-morrow she was going 
away—going away, and they would never meet 
again, and he would for ever despise her—despise 
het, and with justice. 


The thought becomes intolerable; ‘she rises 
hastily up and goes over to look at herself in the 
glass. She smiles half bitterly, to see how pale 
and haggard she looks after the sleepless, restless, 
misery of the night. «I shall soon lose my looks 
and grow old if I go on like this,” she says as 
she casts herself down on the couch impatiently, 
and leans her hot flushed face against the open 
window sill. A girl’s voice, feeble yet sweet, is 
singing in the room below. 


‘‘ Alleluia: Fairest morning: 
Fairer than our words can say: 
Down we lay the heavy burden 
Of life's toil and care to-day ! 
While this morn of joy and love 
Brings fresh vigor from above.” 4 

“Tt is the poor consumptive-looking girl,” she 
says to herself, “who always looks so happy. 
Has she found out the beauty of the Day of Rest? 
Oh, if its power could soothe and calm my restless 
heart.” 

“Sunday, full of holy giory ! 
Sweetest rest-day of the soul ! 
Light upon a world of darkness 
From thy blessed moments roll: 
Holy, happy, heavenly day, 
Thou must charm our grief away.” 

When the luncheon bell rang Miss Somerville 
slowly and proudly went down stairs. Most of 
the people were in their places. One quick look 
showed her that the chair next hers was empty. 

“ Well, Frances darling, is your head better,” 
said Aunt Polly kindly. “ Do conie and keep Mr, 
Vernon in order; he is comparing some one or 
other to a wooden caterpillar.” 

Miss Somerville was very grave and quiet all 
luncheon time, and she sat by her sister, though 
she smiled and thanked her friends for their kind 
inquiries after her headache. 

Charlie Vernon had come round and takén 
Major Herbert’s place, but it was not till the 
luncheon was over, and she was going away, that 
she asked “if he knew where Major Herbert 
was ?” 

Mr. Vernon had replied laughingly “ that he had 
started off at an unearthly hour that morning for a 
long walk, and that they needn’t expect tosee him 
again till he turned up.” 

The afternoon was hot and stifling, and Miss 
Somerville, giving her sister, who is preparing for 
a good, long, comfortable Sunday nap, a hasty kiss, 
goes away to her own room, and putting. on her 
hat, turns her steps in the direction of the great 
Orme. Spite of the heat, she walks quickly along 
so afraid is she of being overtaken and accompa-, 
nied—the only one wish and desire is how to get 
away from every one and to find some sheltered, 
secluded nook, where she shall be quite alone’and 
undisturbed. 

But when she reaches the Happy Valley, which 
she has pictured to herself as a quiet, solitary place 
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for her own painful heart-musing, she finds the 
children’s service is going on there; the little ones 
are sitting round their teacher in a three-fold cir- 
cle, and the glad childish voices are singing as she 
comes within sight and hearing, 
“There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 

Whe died to save us all.” 

Miss Somerville was too tired and worn out in 
mind and body to attempt to go on any further. 
She sat down on the outside circle, and a sweet- 
faced little girl, attracted by the beautiful weary 
face, brought her one of the printed papers from 
which they were singing. A craving for fellow 
sympathy and pity crept into Frances Somerville’s 
heart as she took it. 

* Won't you come and sit by me ?” she whispered 
in the tone so few people could resist. The little 
one certainly could not, for she nestled down com- 
fortably by the lady as she joined in the second 
verse with her clear little trill: 

“We may not know, we cannot tell, 
What pains He had to bear, 

But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there.” 

Then followed the loving story of The Cross, 
simply told to the little ones He loved. 

She listened with a swelling heart, and the hot 
tears rose slowly to the dry miserable eyes. She 
had heard the old sweet story, and pondered over 
it with wonder and thankfulness in the old sad 
solitary days of her girlhood. But of late. why 
was it? how had it come to pass that it had lost its 
sacred power to comfort and console? 

The blessing was given as the children rever- 


‘ently knelt ; then the afternoon’s service was over, 


the nurse came for the little girl who had quietly 
gone to sleep in the warm summer air, leaning her 
curly head against the arm of her new-found 
friend. Miss Somerville woke her up with a kiss, 
and with tearful eyes watched the little form trip- 
ping gayly away down the hill. She was alone at 
last—alone with her troubled thoughts and swell- 
ing heart. She climbed higher up the hill, and 
sitting down by the little gate that led up the steep 
and lonely mountain path, she covered her face 
with her hands and burst forth into wild and _bit- 
ter weeping. But these tears seemed to take a 
load away from her heart—a load of pride and 
anger and worldiiness. The old softening feelings 
of the gentle-hearted, loving Effie Lea of the past 
came back with resistless force to the heart whence 
they had been so long banished and expelled. 
By-and-by she raised her tear-dimmed eyes and 
looked round on the beautiful summer scene. 
“The peace of God,” she murmured, “ is there 
anything, anything in life worth striving or caring 
for save that ?—and I for ten long years have cast it 
from me in a spirit of mad anger and passionate 
revenge. The peace of God—how could it reign in 


a heart embittered like mine ?-I who f 


till to-day striven to forgive another, how 

seek His peace and forgiveness for myself,” 
The gentle sea breeze fanned her hot 

caressingly. She sat quite. silent, tearful, repent 

ant, but happy. It seemed so easy now to fons 


After all he had loved his little child-friendaie 


had never meant wilfully to deceive her—hegy 
said so ten years ago—but she had never beligu 
it until to-day—oh, if she had only believes i 
then, what a long miserable ten years would hay 
been spared her. 

Gentler, kinder thoughts and memories stip 
at her heart, and the tears that fell now were 
healing tears that washed away all bitterness, J 
gentleman was coming down the steep path gal 
she rose hastily up, finding that she was blog 
up the little gateway through which he must pag 
Looking at him with tear-stained eyes ag ge 
stands aside to let him pass, she sees it is 
Herbert. His face touches her to the quick: iy 
indescribable in its calm misery. He raises fig 
hat as he sees her, and passes on. 

« Walter,” she cries in a tremulous voice, hog 
ing out both her hands towards him. Then 


turns and sees standing in the soft summer light 


the gentle, loving, tender, pathetic face of th 
Effie Lea of those old and never-to-be-forgotigs 
bye-gone days. 
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SAMUEL LEVICK’S DAUGHTER 


BY ERSKINE BELL. 


“ Art thou ready for meeting, daughter Rachel? 
said Sarah Levick, as she drew on her gray glove 
“ Thee knows thy father does not like to be late? 

“In a moment, mother,” said a pleasant vous 
and Rachel Levick entered the room. 

Such a dainty form in the plain, straight drem 
and fair, sweet face in the close-fitting bonnet 
No wonder Samuel Levick felt a thrill of prilg 
which he fain would have checked, as he hela 
his wife and daughter into the great old-fashiong 
family carriage. 

Slowly and deliberately he lifted the reins aii 
hands, and slowly and deliberately the gray hong 
started on their way to’the meeting-house. 

It was some miles from the stately oldtim 
home of the Levicks, | ut never a First Day calm 
whether stormy or clear, that the three didi 
enter its little low door. 

In silence now they sat until a carriage and gay 
caparisoned horses dashed by, while a merry Ome 
said, * Good morning, Cousin Rachel !” 

Samuel Levick bowed solemnly in answer, am 
said; “Cousin Rebecca, though a good worm 
herself, has raised a daughter wholly given Gm 
to the follies of the world.” 

Rachel, who had Leen cagerly watching teem 
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Gage, now almost out of sight, said, « O father, 
in Ida is so beautiful !” 

WA fair face,” he replied sternly and sadly, “is 
galyasnare, and leads one out of the old paths and 
way of the Evil One.” 

SA little sigh came from Rachel, but she said 
ing more ; for as they passed through the 
Bhurch where her cousin had entered, the bell that 
had been ringing for service ceased, and out 
through the open door the notes of an organ pealed 
sad then the sweet voices of a choir broke forth. 

With eager eyes the Quaker maiden saw the 
glint of the sun as it shone through the stained 
windows and fell in mellow light on the crimson 
qushions of the pews; and as she turned her head 
away, @ wish arose in her heart that would have 
¢ost the gentle mother by her side a bitter pang. 

The usual number of wagons and carriages were 

ped near the meeting house as the Levicks 
drove up, and Sarah said quietly as she laid her 
hand on the door, “ Thee need not get out, 
father; Rachel and I will go in at once, and thee 
tan take the horses to the shed.” 

Somehow the fringe of her shawl caught, how- 
ever,as she stepped down; and while Rachel was 
trying to unfasten it, there was a quick step, and 
astranger raised his hat gracefully, and said : 

“I beg your pardon, madam, but let me help 

” 

Ina moment the shawl was free, and with a 
quiet “ Thank thee,” Sarah Levick and her 
daughter passed into the meeting-house, but not 
before Rachel had caught a glimpse of the bright 
dark eyes of the stranger. 

It was a silent meeting that morning. The 
Spirit moved no one, and for once in all the years 
of her life Rachel Levick was restless. 

The hours seemed so long, and she could not 
compose her thoughts. She glanced at the calm, 
sweet face of her mother sitting beside her, with 
quiet hands folded in her lap; then across the 
aisle to her father, who sat with the meu, in per- 
fect rest. How could he be so still? But she 
knew that a better man never drew breath—a lit. 
fle too stern sometimes, perhaps, but pure and 
just to all. 

Then from him her eyes roved to Jonathan 
Richards, whom she was one day to marry. No 
word of love had ever passed between them, but 
it was an understood thing in both families that 
when the proper time should come their names 
were to be mentioned together in meeting. 

Somehow, to the eyes of the fair-faced maiden 
watching him as he sat grave and quiet, he had 
never looked so angular. For certainly, though 
Jonathan was blessed with wealth of lands, he 
posessed neither grace nor beauty. 

With a start she tried to think of better things ; 
bat her thoughts went back from the wooden 
benches where her forefathers had sat to the crim- 
son pews of the Episcopal church she had passed. 

VoL. Cv1.— 22. 


“ Verily,” she said. to herself with a pang, “I 
have need of silent prayer to-day.” 

“Daughter Rachel,” said her father to her the 
next morning, “a letter has come from thy cousin, 
Ida Shoemaker, requesting thy mother to allow 
thee to visit her for a week. Would thee like to 
go 

“Oh, father,” she answered eagerly, “I would 
like it above all things.” 

A strange look of sorrow flitted over the face of 
the good old man as he said, sadly: 

“TI would fain have thee decline the invitation, 
but thy mother pleads to let thee go.” 

A grateful little glance is sent from Rachel's 
eyes to her mother, and it is decided. And’so, 
with many a prayer and inward misgiving, Sam- 
uel Levick lets his only daughter pay her first 
long visit to the worldly home of his cousin, Re- 
becca Shoemaker, 

After the straitest sect of Friends he lived, firm 
and uprig it, and first in all good deeds. Not less 
so was his wife, whom he had married late in life. 

Rachel was their only child, and as a fair, white 
field daisy they had raised her. His rich acres 
and heavy bank account were as nothing com- 
pared to her, and his love for her amounted almost 
to idolatry, albeit he felt it with fear and tremb- 
ling. 

With anxious eyes they watched her when she 
returned from her visit, but there seemed to be no 
change. The little white frills at the throat and 
neck were just the same, and there seemed no ap- 
proach to the vanities of the world that Samuel 
Levick dreaded. 

“TI missed thee from the meeting last First 
Day,” her mother said to her genily; and a pink 
flush came to the face of her daughter as She an- 
swered : 

“T know it, mother, but I went with Cousin 
Ida to St. John’s, and oh! the music was grand, 
and the service so beautiful.” 

Sadly the mother shook her head, and said : 

“ Little daughter, thy father and I have never 
strayed once from the old paths, and we fain would 
have our only child follow in them too.” 

“Mother, in all the bright church,” she an- 
swered, “I felt there were none better than father 
and thee, and maybe few as good: but I liked i.” 

Sarah turned away with a sad misgiving at her 
heart, but said nothing more, and the day wore 
away. 

The next morning Ida Shbemaker drove over, 
and by her side sat the strange young man they 
saw at the meeting-house coor. 

“I have come to introduce an old friend, Cousin 
Samuel,” she said, gayly. “Do you remember 
Mr. Wainwright? This is his son.” 

Samuel Levick rose and came forward more 
hastily than was his wont: 


“Philip Wainwright’s son?” he asked, with 


hand extended. ~ 
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«“ The very same,” laughed the young man, as 
he placed his strong, white hand in the other's 
firm grasp. y 

“Thee are very welcome to my home, young 
man,” said Sanfuel Levick, heartily, “Thy 
father was as a brother to me, thirty years ago.” 

“1 have often heard him speak of you,” replied 
Philip Wainwright, “and he sent with me letters 
of introduction to you.” 

* None are needed,” he answered. “ Any kin 
of Philip Wainright is welcome in my house.” 

Rachel had never seen her father betray so 
much emotion with any visitor, but there was an 
easy grace about the young man that would dispel 
any formality. 

He was staying at the Pennington’s for a little 
while, he said, and then he was going to return 
home and start in his profession. 

An invitation was cordially given to come again, 
which was promptly accepted; and so it came to 
pass that Philip Wainwright often found his way 
to the stately, quiet home. 

It was chiefly with Samuel Levick that he 
talked, while Sarah was knitting and her daughter 
sitting beside her, with glowing cheeks, listening 
to the musical tones. He was a talented young 
man, and had been traveling for years; so the 
grave listener, who was a great reader, though he 
had never gone many miles himself, took a keen 
interest in his stories of foreign lands. Jonathan 
Richards, also, often sat, silent and with folded 
hands, listening to the talk. 

One day as Ida Shoemaker was leaving, she 
said, “Cousin Sarah, just think what Mr. Wain- 
wright is doing! You know our organist at St. 
John’s has been delicate for years, and is very poor. 
Do you know that Philip has persuaded him to 
go away for a while, and he will take his place at 
the organ?” 

#Can the young man fill his place at the instru- 
ment?” asked Sarah Levick. 

* Oh! he is a grand player,” she replied, “ but 
he is always doing some kind little act. He told 
Mr. Redner that he would like him to take some 
books to his father, and that it would be a good 
time for him to take a little vacation, and he would 
really like to use the organ for a month or two. 
Of course, Mr. Redner’s salary goes on; and 
Philip pays his expenses, as if it were really a 
favor to him.” 

Rachel listened with shining eyes, but said 
nothing, and her mother replied: “ He is a very 
worthy young man, Ida Shoemaker; but I would 
he were not so engrossed with the vapities of the 
world.” * 

Ida laughed! gayly. “ Why, Cousin Sarah,” she 
said. “Surely you would not have us take all the 
music and beauty out of our life?” 

“If they filled our hearts with vain thoughts 
and desires,” replied Sarah, gently, “ it is better 
to have them taken out.” 


rayed in his very best First Day suit, steppedy ime 
the great wide hail and asked to see Sarah and 
Samuel Levick. 

Rachel caught a glimpse of him from the Stair. 
way, and something in the look of his face and ah 
tire made her hasten to her room, with a forebea 
ing at her heart. 

A few moments passed, and then her mother 
entered and came softly over to where she stout 
by the window. 


“ Daughter Rachel,” she said slowly, « Jonathap, 


Richards has called to ask thy father and mej 
give thee in marriage to him, and I have come fq 
thy answer.” 

** Mother, mother,” she said, “I cannot marry 
him—do not ask me.” 

“Thee knows I do not want to part from thee, 
my own one,” replied Sarah Levick, “ but if thes 
married him thee, would always be near us,” 

“I know it, mother,” she answered firmly, 
But the of marrying him chills me, 
cannot bear him.” 

Sarah stooped and kissed her daughter, and 
said, “ If thee feels this way about it, | will never 
let any any one speak to thee about the matter 
again; but I would ask thee to tell the young map 
thyself, aS he is waiting below to see thee,” 

With a relieved air Rachel turned and kissed 
the sweet, calm face, then went down to the room 
where in solemn silence Jonathan Richards Sat, 

He arose as she entered and came * forward, but 
as she bowed and crossed to the other side, he ‘sa 
down again. 

“ Rachel,” he began, slowly twirling his broad 
brimmed hat. “Thee knows it has been the with 
of thy father and mine that we should be united 
in marriage. Our lands join’ each other, and te 
side all this, I think very highly of thee, so T have 
come to ask thee when thee can be ready.” 

« Jonathan Richards,” said Rachel hastily, #] 
am very sorry, but I cannot marry thee.” 


There was a true earnest ring in the youmg 


man’s voice, in spite of his plain ways and pragii 
tical words, and he grew very pale, as he Said) 
“ Perhaps I have been too hasty. Thee need not 
give me an answer now. ‘I will come again.” 

Rachel came toward him and reached out he 
hand, as she answered kindly but firmly, “ Though 
thee waited twenty years, Richard, my answet 
would be the same—I cannot marry thee.” 

So ended Jonathan Richards’ wooing. 

After that, things went on pretty much the same 
at the Levicks’, varied only by occasional visit 
from young Wainwright, who had returned tons 
home and was engaged in his profession. 

One morning when Rachel was preparing if 
meeting, she lifted some great, red roses that ie 
had brought, and held them against the Reaq 
gray dress—just a moment—then she fastenad 
them quickly in her belt, and went down state 


There came a day when Jonathan 
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“Gamuel Levick’s eyes fell upon them as she en- 
fered the room, and a look of almost dismay came 
pyer his face as he said : 

“Tt ill becomes a daughter of mine to go to 
meeting arrayed in such gaudy traps.” 

Rachel’s cheeks grew as crimson as the soft 
buds as she answered : 

« But they are so beautiful, father, and they are 
only flowers.” . 

u& Flowers are beautiful on the bushes, Rachel,” 
"he said; “but red roses at thy belt in midwinter 
savor only of vanity and pride.” 

Quietly Rachel took the rosebuds from her belt 
and replaced them in water; but all the way to 
the meeting-house she sat still and silent; and, as 
Samuel Levick looked at the sweet face, his heart 
smote him, and when they returned he said to her, 
with a tremor in his voice : 

# Little daughter, thee knows I love thee dearly 
—perhaps I am too harsh with thee, I am sorry 
if I grieved thee, but I did it for thy good.” 

The tears sprang to Rachel’s eyes, as she 
caught his hand. 

«0, father dear,” she said, “it does not matter 
at all. Thou art always good to me.” 

So the days passed away, until one morning 
when Samuel Levick had gone to the city on 
business, and his wife was giving directions in the 
kitchen, Philip Wainwright called. 

“ Rachel, thee must go into the room and talk 
to the young man,” the mother said, “and I will 
come as soon as I have finished.” 

So it came to pass that almost for the first time 
in all those months, Rachel met him alone. 

Tall, and lithe, and graceful, he stood by the 
window looking out as she entered. He did not 
hear her light step until she spoke; then he 
sprang forward and caught both her hands in his, 

“TI am so glad to see you, Miss Levick,” he 
said earnestly. “It seems so long since I have 
heard your voice.” 

Over the girl’s face there came a crimson flush, as 
she met the dark eyes of the speaker, and he sud- 
denly caught her to him and kissed her passion- 
ately as he broke forth: « Rachel, my little darling, 
I cannot live without you; will you be my wife?” 

Such a wave of terror and happiness’ swept 
over her face, and she stood speechless, listening 
to words so different from anything she had ever 
heard, 

Then the door opened and Sarah Levick en- 
tered, but started back with amazement. 

Wainwright hastily crossed the room and caught 
her hand, as he said, “Mrs. Levick, I beg your 
pardon for my presumption, but I love your daugh- 
ter better than all the world. Will you give her 


“to me for my wife ?” 


A chill, as of snow, swept over the frame of 
Sarah Levick, and she answered huskily: “Thee 
did very wrong, Philip Wainwright, and I hope 
thee has not won my daughter’s heart, for her 


father will never consent to her marriage with a 
man of the world.” 

Philip lifted both the little, cold, white hands of 
Rachel to his lips and said firmly: “My darling, 
do you love me enough to marry me?” 

Slowly the eyes of the girl went from her lover 
to her mother, then she answered with a sob, “I 
love thee, Philip, but I cannot marry thee.” 

She turned and passed quickly up to her room, 
and threw herself, with a bitter cry, on the little 
white bed, 

Some hours afterwards, Sarah Levick entered 
her room with traces of tears on the usually calm 
face. She stooped and lovingly kissed the hot 
cheeks, as she said, “ Rachel, thy fatherand Large 
going to take thee, to-morrow morning, on a visit 
to Lacy Harper, inthe city. We think the change 
will do thee good.” 

She knew what it meant, and quietly com- 
menced her preparations for the visit. 

Nothing more was said, but day by day, in spite 
of the new scenes, Samuel Levick saw his daugh- 
ter’s face grow wan and pale. 

Then, one morning, he called her to him and 
said : 

« My little Rachel, it grieves me sorely to think 
that our daughter would stray from the paths of 


her forefathers, but it breaks my heart to see thee ~ 


pine. ‘Tell me, dost thou love this young man 
with all thy heart ?” 

Rachel raised her troubled eyes to her father, 
and said, simply: 

“TI love him as my life.” 

For a moment, thesstern old Friend buried his 
face in his hands, and when he looked up again, 
there were tears in his eyes; but he said firmly, 
yet tremulously : 

«Then thou shalt marry him, my Rachel. Hé 
is waiting now for thy answer, in the next room.” 


Brightly the sun shone down through the stained 
windows on the crimson cushions of the pews, and 
grandly the organ pealed forth a wedding march, 
as up the aisle to the chancel there came one 
morning Rachel Levick and Philip Wainwright. 

The white-robed minister read the solemn open- 
ing service, then raised his eyes from the book, 
and looked over the congregation as he asked the 
question— 

«“ Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man?” 

In the front pew, from beside his gentle wife, 
with his broad-brimmed hat firmly fixed on his 
head, and clasping his stout cane, Samuel Levick 
arose and answered, albeit with a prayer in his heart, 
but in tones that could be heard over the church : 

“I do.” 

And so these two fond hearts were united by the | 
beautiful service of the Episcopal Church, while” 
Samuel Levick stood ns on as though in-a 
dream. 
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‘AUTUMN LEAVES AND CHRIST- 
MAS WREATHS. 


BY MRS. JUDITH OWENS. 


As pretty Myra Cheviers opened the casket 
upon her aunt’s dressing-table, she said to herself, 
I wonder what is in this box ?” 

A faint perfume came forth, and the leaves 
within rustled like a far-away fairy echo. From 
the box, so full of tender associations, came a 
yoice: she looked in wonder at the luxuriant 
bloom. Green and gold were the prevailing and 

- conspicuous colors, but they were mingled with a 
hundred shaded hues of red, none of them bril- 
liant, yet each one rich and in strange harmony 
with the surroundings. , 

She listened and began to distinguish words: 

~ "We are ‘Autumn lIeaves and Christmas 
Wreaths,’ ” 

“Perhaps you can tell me why auntie is so 
happy all the day, and what it is that makes this 
home so much more charming than their western 
one was ?” said Myra. 

“When your aunt was as young as you, these 
leaves beautified a tree here in Milo. We have 
been to Idaho since then, but we never forget the 
evening we fell from our home in the old maple.” 

The October sun was just sinking beyond the 
horizon, and its slanting rays fell upon Mabel 
Hawthorne as she paused a moment to glance 
toward the gleaming West. 

As again her hands passed hither and thither 
among the scarlet and golden brilliancy, selecting 
the brightest, a visitor arrived. 

The step is so light, it makes no sound upon the 
green sward. 

In carefully modulated tones, so as not to startle 
her, he says: “ Whet a pretty picture I have hap- 
pened upon!” 

« Good evening, Mr, Byron; I thought you ac- 
companied Mr. Lawson to Jordan.” 

“ That was the arrangement ; I found, however, 
that I wanted some of your delicious biscuit more 
than I did a sight of Ludlow Falls.” 

“I'd prefer the Falls, if Judith was willing.” 

 Judith—nothing! She is an old marplot.” 

“ Hush—your lucky star is in the ascendant, for 
Judith has been baking to-day. I wanted just 
@ few more leaves for the parlor.” 

“Took, Miss Myra! Have you noticed the 
view trom here ?” ; 

“The sunset is lovely: of course I have been 
enjoying the scene. It makes my heart sing for 
joy. 1 think it pleasure just to be alive.” 

And Mr. Byron thought so too, if one could 
always have such a cheery, enjoyable creature to 
talk with. 

* Her dress was of dark bronze silk, with maize 

trimming, and fitted perfectly. An airy little sun- 
hat, shirred with the same colored silk and 


trimmed-with dark bronze ribbon and corn-<algal 
flowers rested upon her curls; her attire was 
gracefully arranged, and the colors harmonigay 
wonderfully well with the landscape and surrogag 
‘ing scenery. Mr. Byron took a seat beside hus 
and begged a little song, while he assisted jg as 
sorting the leaves. 

She sang a measure or two of 
“‘Oh, it makes the heart so gay 

To hear the little birds upon a summer's holiday,” 

Then she stopped suddenly with: « But my 
holiday will soon be passed.” 

“Tt don’t seem to me that you have had 
holiday. School for seven months, then a sultry 
kitchen in which to stew, broil and bake your ten, 
der hands and face.” 

“ You forget, Mr. Byron, that Judith does all the 
difficult work. I only help a little, and oftes 
have an hour or two for reading or sewing, with 
never a report to make of boys and girls. I amg 
happy! Perhaps sister needs me now,” 

She hastily excused herself, and ran away 
toward the large kitchen; and as he passed the 
open door he saw her taking the white flaky big 
cuit from the oven with a fork. I heard him soli 
quizing in this way: 

“ Now, any one knows that a good housekeeper 
would never use @ feré for that.” 

, When they were seated at the table, with Myra 
dispensing words of gracious kindliness to every 
one, he admired the sparkle of her eyes and the 
rosy hue of her cheeks none the less because of her 
past awkwardness. He thought, “Father 
wealthy, and will give us a start. I can hire Sally 
Matthews as housekeeper; Myra would drive 
ennui to the winds. Their home is mortgaged, 
I know. How beautiful she is! I have been 
made aware that her pride exceeds her loveli 
ness—but I think I can win her. No one need 
know she has taught music, or that she and het 
sister keep boarders. If they did, father would 
never forgive me. I can never be contented with 
out my noble Myra, that’s settled; but it would 
serve me right if she would refuse me—I am not 
half worthy of her.” 

An hour passed by, the clouds of tobacco smoke 
cleared away, and his mind was determined. 

Myrd@ strolled down the path toward the creek 
He sought Judith; after a few common place re 
marks he inquired for Miss Myra. 

“ Indeed, I do not know where she is.” 

“ Miss Myra seems very delicate to me. I pre 
sume it is because I compare her to the girls of my 
acquaintance in the West, whose cheeks am 
round and plump,” he continued. “I wish she 
could be there for awhile, gathering fruit, going 
to parties, riding horseback over the mountaimy 
instead of talking flat and sharp to tow-headed 
children. 

“If I find her, may / Aave her ?” he asked. 

He laughed saucily; without attaching aay 
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CHRISTMAS WREATHS, 841 


to | his words, she nodded an 4ffirmative 
aod went back to her knitting. 

fie started in the direction she had taken, toa 
soon was welcomed by her. 

When he chose to. exert himself, he could be 
yery entertaining. The delights of his home were 

‘ctured in glowing colors, and when the evening 
waned she had consented to be his bride during 
the winter if sister approved of it; perhaps they 
would wed during the holidays. 

A few days for themselves of such bliss as only 
fe lovers dream, then away to finish his colle- 

iate course. His every thought wasof how happy 
je would be and how very fortunate 4e was, His 
frst thought was always of himself. 

# Judith,” said Myra one day, “you shall come 
and live with us when Jones closes the mortgage. 
I dislike to see the old place pass into the hands 
ofstrangers, but I will be able to repay you in 
part for your care of me. sister, it - Sees me 
to part with you even for a little while.” 

«But, Myra, if God so wills it, we must yield 
cheerful obedience. You know ‘<A holy life means 
no duty left undone.’ Grandfather said one day 
that, as he watched his father planting the trees 
out yonder, he was told that we must think of our- 
selves last.” 

«Judith, I can never be happy without you ; at 
Jeast I can’t be good.” 

“You forget, sister, that Jesus will help you.” 

#O, come,” answered Myra, “don’t let’s be 


prosy. This is our last evening alone; let us have 


acosy time. I want you to tell me secrets. I am 
old enough now—almost seventeen. Did your 
husband want to have you caress him before you 
were married.” 

We will not listen longer, for they were telling 
secrets. So the autumn leaves lay silent in their 
places while the Christmas wreaths began. 

Mr. Byron stood under the chandelier holding 
Myra’s hand and said, “ Ay darling, you looked 
most beautiful to me under the glorious autumn 
foliage,,but these garlands or something else en- 
hance your loveliress.” 

With a pretty blush she murmured, “It’s your 
presence.” 

A few hours later, and the venerable Bishop 
pronounced the final words: “ They are man and 
wife, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Amid the tears and smiles and good wishes of 
her childhood friends, Myra walked calmly yet 
tégretfully to the carriage that was in waiting. 

Poor Tom was entreated to be kind to her, and 
feltas if he was not receiving his full share of the 
wedding, every time a neighbor would call out, 
“Be careful, Mr. Byron, of our pet.” 

Taey spent several weeks in visiting among his 
telatives, and her gentle manners and loving heart 
Won many friends, who were first attracted to her 
by her handsome face and musical voice. 


Her husband was fond of her, but she idolized 
him. In this day of his golden prime, he seemed 
worthy cf all the affection she could bestow. 
People said they were well suited. 

“For our growth, we need clouds and rain, as 
well as sunshine.” 

Their cloud came swiftly; it was a small one, 
and enclosed in an eavelope. It was the first let 
ter received from “ the old folks at home.” 

«Thomas, I told your mother you was married. 
I reckoned she would be displeased and she war.” 
Myra sat on his knee, his arm entwined her, and 
she rested her head upon his shoulder, while he 
read the greeting from his relatives to his bride: 
He read on: “’Ave allus calkerlated how itiwas 
that you and Sally Matthews would jine hands, 
’cos the farms fit into each other. Your ma sez 
for you to live by your own selves. You wasallus 
that aggravatin’, jest when things need lookin after 
the most. It’s a dreadful fix for you to be in, but 
mebbe you can get that little frame cottage of 
Lane’s—'tain’t much. Sally wouldn’t a gon into 
it; but as your wife is a schule teacher (so we 
hearn) she couldn’t keep many rooms in ordér. 
I s’pose she’s proud and swell now that she’s got 
a rich may’s son. I don’t think it takes a fur see 
in man to say as how your sorrow ‘ull turn up very 
soon. Your sister’s that sore and techy, thinking 
all the time, how as perhaps it’s possible you care 
more for this Yankee gal than fur she as growed 
up with you an’ fetched and carried fur you; but 
we shan’t give her any of the money we airned 
by savin’, so you may as well come home and go 
to work.” There was some moré, but Tom hap- 
pened to catch a glimpse of Myra’s face, and 
could read no more, . 

It was a blow. Presently he so far recovered 
himself as to say, * You shall never know a caré 
that I can prevent.” 

“ But, why do they judge so hastily ? It is ttue, 
I can not do much, but I will learn.” 

“As father says,” answered Tom, “we have 
got into a fix. I’ve spent my life so far im the 
school-room, and now to cast all bright plans aside 
and begin to plow, sow, and feed pigs is hard in- 
deed. Instead of a piano, I shall have to buy 
scrubbing-brushes, and currycombs; but I shall 
make the farm pay. My ambition shall be to ex- 
cel — highest aim in life to make 
money.” 

She tried to comfort him, but her own heart 
failed. 

“ Can’t we send for judith ?” 

“No, indeed! She need know nothing about 
the change in our plans,” 

* But, husband, she would comfort me so. I 
never had a secret from her in my life.” 

“She is an old fogy, and would probably say, 
‘ The cross the Lord sends is just the one we need 
most to draw us toward him ’—I know how these 
‘gospel messengers’ talk, Besides all this, we 
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can’t afford it.. We are going to work for money, 
not comfort. If she had taught you to work, you 
meed not be a hindrance to me now. You have 
no snap about you, or you would bear up as I do.” 

Now, Judith had shared her food, her home 

and clothing with Myra, and it was not possible 
to endure all this. Myra spoke no word in an- 
swer, but resented it in her heart, and thereafter 
mentioned her sister’s name no more. 
“Tom was grieving over the loss of his relatives, 
for they were all-alienated from him. So Myra 
excused herself, and began wearily enough to 
pack her trank, preparatory to departing. 

The next day Tom announced his readiness to 
commence the journey whenever convenient to 
her. 

His father extended an invitation to them 
to remain with him until their house was in 
order. Thomas hoped that when his family saw 
his wife, they would insist upon their remaining in 
the home-nest, and commanded Myra to be “real 
good.” 

Poor Myra! No sooner did her husband leave 
the house than his mother began : 

“ Mabel, go right in the parlor and fold your 
hands. I can’t bear to have any one hanging to 
my apron-strings,” 

And of course Myra began to cry. 

The old lady said to her daughter in a loud 
whisper : 

“ Sighing for the ‘leeks and garlics’ of the un- 
sanctified land.” 

Another day, she said, “Myra, pass me the 
sixteenth edition.” 

Ma’am ?” 

“I want Marion Harland’s cook-book.” 

1 didn’t know, you said ‘ Kitchen Edition.’” 

“] don’t purtend to be so smart—I said sixteenth 
edition, and I meant it too.” 

Of course, the old lady was incorrect, but this 
only increased her chagrin. 

When the time for going to their own home 
came, great was Myra’s delight. 

Tom said, as soon as they began to get settled, 
“Now, Myra, I shall not take any paper, but I 
would like to have you write sketches or stories 
for some magazine, and if you become famous our 
folks will be proud of you.” : 

In vain she said, “I don’t know what to write.” 

His reply was, “If you had any snap, any 
ambition about you, I guess it would be easy 
enough.” 

His brother entered the room, and the subject 
waspeferred tohim. He laughedat Thomas, and 
told him that sketches were about as valuable as 
game chickens or dogs. 

“ When you have none of your own they are 
said to be worth from five to one hundred dollars, 
but if on the contrary you have a dog to dispose 
of, you are told they are not worth a quarter, or else 
you are ordered to ‘go climb a tree,’” 


~ Myra did try, but the market was gym 
crowded. 

Once in a while Tom’s father inquired. into fig 
minutiz of events, always exceedingly displeased 
if she had not pieced two or three quilt-blocks gag 
sewed a ball of carpet-rags., Once he came whey 


she was chasing a butterfly, and he called og! 


angrily, “ Nothrn’ to do but play ? you oughtto pa 
ashamed of acting like a circus woman,” 
She, choked back a sob, but replied, I don’t fo 


a moment think of such a thing as comparing ol 


self to President Garfield. On the morning he wag 
wounded, his son turned a handspring in his pres- 
ence, he said, ‘ Jimmie,.my lad, you needn’t think 


you're the only one that can do that;’ and feo 


suited his action to his words. A little recreation 
is not a sin.” 

After her father-in-law had gone, she cried fo 
some time, for all her endeavors to do her duty 
seemed fruitless, but she had little time to indulge 
in weakness; churning to do, pies to bake, the 
cows to milk, fruit and potatoes to prepare for sup. 
per, and Thomas was fond of warm biscuit, 

All was prepared, and she ran out to the gap 
den. Down the fair banks of the little brook 
kindling rapidly upon the rich masses of foliage 
runs the golden flame of the setting sun. The 
hill-tops, mountains and valleys are all alight, the 
surrounding forests blaze and burn and shine with 
a crimson and purple glow of splendid color. This 
cheers her up a bit. Myra gathers a few flowers; 
most of them have withered, but the atmosphereig 
redolent of flavors, subtle and aromatic. It reminds 
her of Judith’s garden at home. 

She rings the bell to cal] her husband to tea; 
softly she sings, thinking of her far-off home, The 
song is More’s little poem: 

Those evening bells, those evening bells, 
How many a tale their music tells 

Of home and love, and that sweet time 
When first we heard their merry chime, 

Tom was tied. He never cared for singing 
any more—money was the main object; so he if 
quired gruffly if tea was prepared, saying, “A fel 
lar comes in almost exhausted, and hears about the 
deuced bells. And no sooner does four o'clock ig 
the morning come, than bells are heard, I dé 
clare to goodness I” — 

Myra had swooned. He sprang toward hey 
but not in time to keep her from striking her 
forehead against the corner of the cupboard door 

Poor Tom! the bell he had anathematized wag 
rung vigorously, to call in aid; then he hastened 
to Myra again with water and such remedies a 
he found upon the shelves. He tried to revive 
her, but tired nature would not yield. One ofthe 
neighbor women came in, and seeing his fright 
ened looks and the bruise upon her face, called, 
« Oh, husband, come quickly ; he has killed herf 

No attention was paid to the miserable mas 
after that. The neighbor woman prepared i@ 
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Ser for bathing, put water upon her head and 
foosened her dress, then sent for the doctor. 

M after a while, opened her eyes and 
igoked about her in a bewildered way. Tom be- 


a Myra, dear Myra, forgive me.” 

She put out her hands toward him, but dropped 
back, saying : 

«[’m so sorry to give you trouble, but I can’t 
work any more now. After awhile I’ll try to 
walk to the kitchen.” 

The neighbor woman became angry, as she saw 
athe poor child ” faint again, and so she said : 

«Goaway, Tom. Do you want to kill her en- 
firely? You have almost worked and fretted her 
to death. Much good your money will do you.” 

There were the chickens to feed, and cattle to 
attend to. He went out alone to the old barn door 
and buried his face in his hands to weep. His 
crops were doing splendidly. On a piece of ground 
that he had bought was a coal mine, and the miners 
were busily engaged upon it. Yes, he had made 
q success of business; and, on the whole, he 
«rather guessed Myra had done pretty well;” 
and if she lived until morning he would,write for 
Judith to come and see her. //—there was that 
horrible if in the way. He heard a carriage ap- 
proaching, and ran out to the doctor, begging for 
ay thing to save Myra’s life—a powder—liquid 
—anything ! 

“Thomas,” replied the old physician, “ she is a 
tender plant, and I am much afraid you have 
worked her to death in your endeavors to obtain 
wealth.” 

“Doctor Rose, she never complained.” 

«The more of a beast you were, then, not to no- 
fice her. You were the only one ignorant of her 
failing health;” and he passed on, leaving no 
words of hope. 

Strange to relate, Myra—but it’s true that his 
large bank account, his splendid team of match 
horses, the newly discovered coal field, nor excel- 
jent crops, gave him any comfort. 

His mother came to him and said: 

« A pretty fix you are in now. I allus told you 
she warn’t no account to work.” 

This was the last straw. Tom replied: 

“She was too good for us—too good—and we 
have not appreciated her, therefore we are to lose 
her.” 

He hastened away from his mother, The cool, 
Gisp air revived him. He thought of the time he 
asked Myra to be his wife—one short year ago. 
No other bride was ever so happy and fond of here 
husband ! 

In that past October time the air was pure like 
the very breath of heaven, and the luscious per- 
fume of the roses and lilies filled the air. 


He gathered a handful of leaves; touching them 
tenderly, he said, “She loved to see your bright 
colors gleam out ruddily and golden-hued from the 
brown branches.” A slight frost had set them all 
ablaze in scarlet and golden flame. 

Everything is still. He strains his ear to listen, 
but only “the sound of dropping nuts” is heard. 

He passes into the house—on a stand is a vase 
filled with flowers, the chrysanthenum, with its 
strange, quaint scent, and hues that are rich white 
and gold. He thinks, with a great pain in his heart, 
«“ They are farewell flowers.” 

Hastily he gets his writing material and sends 
this telegram : 

** SISTER JUDITH :—Come soon to Myra,” 

He wondered that he had never called Judith 
sister before. He promised himself to neglect little 
duties no more. He entered another room and 
prayed. After a night df great anxiety, Myra was 
better. He told her of the message to her sister. 

She replied, “ I would prefer to go there, but it 
is all right. Thank you.” 

Soon an answer came from Bishop Thorold, 
“ Judith had gone to the seaside.” 

Thomas gave one thought to his farm and the 
mines, then kissed his wife and left the room, say- 
ing, “ God bless you, my little wife.” 

He was thinking of Aimself last, now. 

A neighbor’s daughter was placed in the kitchen, 
and Myra had nothing to do but think. She saw 
the handful of leaves that Tom had brought in 
the evening before. As she arranged them she 
thought, «‘ Being a Christian does make a differ- 
ence in my husband. I wish, oh! I wish I was 
one.” 

He came in and explained to her that some 
business would take him to the East; that his 
brother would look after things; and ¢f agreeable 
to her, he would be pleased to have her accom- 
pany him as far as Judith’s. She hugged him and 
expressed her delight in all possible ways. He 
declared he felt ten years younger to see the 
bright flush upon her cheeks. 

He said, “ You must let Lotta pack up for you, 
while we call to give the neighbors ‘good bye’.” 

To Lotta his orders were, “Call in brother and 
the hired man, and let everything be placed in 


| boxes ready for shipping while we are away, but 


don’t let wife know. It’s a surprise.” 

What was the business Tom had Myra did not 
learn. Judith gave them a glad welcome, and 
she and Tom prayed that Myra, too, might be 
converted. 

One day the sisters were sitting in a large 
rocker, locked in each other's arms, when he came 
behind them and dropped a large packet in their 
laps. It read: 

JuDITH AND MyRA. 
It proved to be 2 deed to the sisters of their home 


, Now, in this northern clime, the spicy odor of 
nutsand leaves mingled with hay, and the scent 
@ fully tipe apples filled the atmosphere. 


—their dear old home. Judith at first felt as if 
she could not accept so costly a gift; but Tom 
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assured her he owed all his happiness to her; 
that she first told him “only Jesus could cure a 
sin-sick soul.” He continued: * When I thought 
I should lose Myra, I ‘had no friend to go to but 
Jesus, and he freely pardoned my sins and ac- 
cepted of me.” 

The Christmas Wreath began: “ They lived in 
this old home with never a thought of sadness. 
The roses came back to Myra’s face, and the elas- 
ticity to her step. She helped to twine these 
wreaths, singing meanwhile her gayest tunes. 

“On Christmas morning her husband was pre- 
sented with a small present very like the one he 
had received before. He stood under the same 
chandelier and murmured; ‘Last year, Judith, 
you gave me a wife; to-day you present me with 
this wife’s little daughter in the self-same spot. 
The good time is come. We will now begin to 
live and enjoy life.” 

The leaves lay silent in the box, and Myra 
closed the lid. 


STORMING THE CITADEL. 


BY ALICE M. GARDNER. 

It was a mild, balmy day in February on which 
my father and I started in an open buggy, to visit 
his brother, who had recently moved to a new 
residence, thirty miles distant from our home. 
The winter had until recently been unusually 
cold, and I had been closely confined within the 
house for more than a month. In Virginia, where 
we lived, the houses were so remote from each 
other, that a snow-storm often effected a blockade 
which lasted for days at a time, as the rough roll- 
ing surface of the country caused the snow to lie 
in drifts, which prevented sleighing. So the 
tinkling of the “‘ merry bells” was never heard on 
our lonely roads. Consequently, there was but 
little visiting; and, as I had recently returned 
from a large boarding-school to my country home, 
I missed painfully the life and stir which had sur- 
rounded me there—in contrast to which the still- 
ness and quiet of my father’s house seemed op- 
pressive. 

I was, therefore, in buoyant spirits at the 
thought of my expected stay at my uncle’s; and, 
as we drove through the wide pine forests, and 7 
listened to the murmuring of the wind among the 
trees—its cadences, usually so mournfully sweet, 
seemed glad echoes of the bright ringing voices 
which I knew would greet me with such joyous 
tones of welcome. In my fancy I pictured the 
scene of our arrival. The cheering fire; the 


happy faces that would gather around us in eager 
delight at seeing us; the pleasant words of kindly 
greeting—all combined to fill my heart with such 
a sense of happiness, that, as I threw back my 
veil and inhaled the soft spring-like atmosphere 


not dearly love my home and my kind father 
mother—they had been unwearied in efforts 
to make me happy with them, and I fully appre 
ciated their goodness and affection——but T 
gayety and merriment, and anticipated greg) ms 
joyment from the love of fun and frolic, which 
was a prominent feature among my cousins, Te 
of them were grown girls, and the rest wete 
bright, lively children, whose merry voices re. 
sounded through their home, filling the atmos. 
phere with buoyancy and life. I had never visited. 
them at their present residence, and had read 
with eager interest my aunt’s letter, describing the 
spacious old mansion, built of brick, and embo: 
ered in trees, presenting such an air of oldfagh 
ioned aristocracy that it well deserved its English 
name of “ Tudor Hall.” 

Towards sunset we reached a small river that} 
beheld with delight; for my aunt had writtes @ 
us that their home was but a short distance frog 
the ferry, and we felt so sure that we could easily 
find our way from her directions, that my father 
did not question the ferryman, but drove rapidly 
towards a residence on a neighboring hill, which 
seemed to answer so well to my aunt’s description 
of “ Tudor Hall,” that it did not once occur tous 
doubt that it was our place of destination, TI wag 
surprised, however, as we approached the gate, ig 
observe much more finish and decoration in the 
building than I had been prepared to expec 
and I said to my father: 

“I had no idea that Uncle Arthur’s houge 
would be so modern in its style of architecture 
actually has bay windows, and I wonder Awa 
Maria did not mention it in her letter.” 

I received no reply, however, for our horse 
Selim, had such a deeply-rooted objection to stop 
ping at a gate that it required all my father§ 
strength to prevent him from dashing around @ 
the stable, the goal on which his thoughts wer 
doubtless fixed. Holding him with all his strength 
my father said, 

“Go into the house quickly, Alice, and age 
your aunt to send a boy to attend to this horse af 
once. I cannot leave him until some one comesii 
take him.” 

I sprang out of the buggy, and ran hastily upthe 
walk, with a sensation of disappointment that ne 
‘one appeared to welcome us ; but I stifled it with 
the thought that as the chamber in which the 
family usually collected was in the back part of thé 
dwelling, we had not_yet been seen ; so I amused 
myself with the surprise that would be occasioned 
e@by my sudden entrance. As usual in Virginia, the 
hall door stood open, and I walked immediately 
wards a closed door at the opposite end, knowiig 
that my aunt's chamber was situated in this mam 
ner. 


around me, I felt asif I had escaped from a prison 
cell to enjoy freedom once more. 


Not that I did 


instead of the merry group gathered around 1% 
hearth, and the chorus of glad welcomes thal 


I gently turned the bolt, and opened the door 
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fed to arouse, a profound silence ‘reigned 
at and my astonished eyes fell on the only 
5 copant, a young man lying on the sofa in front 
of the fire. 
Paralyzed as I was with amazement, I saw ata 
that he was strikingly handsome, with a 
clear-cut intellectual cast of countenance, and a 
refined and high-bred bearing; but my only 
thought was flight, and as I met the astonished 

we with which he glanced up towards the door, I 
fan eagerly back to the gate. 

My father was much surprised at my hasty re- 
jum, and while I was endeavoring with much ex- 
biement to urge him to turn our horse and go 
back to the river, the front door opened, and the 
young man I had seen came toward us. My 
Giher apologized for my intrusion and explained 
gur mistake, requesting to be rightly directed to 
my uncle’s residence. 

The young man introduced himself as “Mr. 
Weston,” and insisted that we should rest awhile 
at his house, before proceeding to my uncle’s, who 
lied a mile farther; but, of course, my father 
declined with thanks. During their conversation, 
my cheeks burnt with shame, and I dared not 
jaise my eyes, So confused did I feel at the thought 
of my intrasion into Mr. Weston’s private apart- 
ment 

As soon as we were safely out of hearing, my 
father burst into a low laugh of amusement, and 
exclaimed, “ Well, Alice; the girls can have a 


igood laugh at you for this mistake; you were in a 


furry to meet the beaux.” 

[ could but join in his laugh, and I told him 
that my aunt had mentioned among the enumera- 
ion of their neighbors, “ Walter Weston,” and she 
had written that he had very recently inherited 
lis estate, consequently was quite a stranger 
among the surrounding people, and as yet they 
had not met him. This account induced me to 
hope that perhaps I might not meet Mr. Weston 
during my visit, and my mind was so occupied 


Dwith this subject, that we were at the gate of the 


teal.“ Tudor Hall,” before I was aware of our 
Vicinity; but this time, we were in no doubt as to 
our locality, for we were loudly greeted by an old 
sequaintance, a colored boy whose mother had 
famed him York, but commonly termed “ The 
Duke” at my uncle’s, a form of address he much 
preferred. His noisy exclamations of delight 
were heard in the house, and soon the vision was 
iealized. I heard the glad voices exclaiming in 
Gelight and surprise at our arrival, and in a few 
moments I was seated before a blazing fire, warm- 
ing my feet that had grown cold in the chill of the 
tvening, while Kate and Lily, my cousins, affec- 
bonately removed my wrappings, and my aunt, 
With eager kindness, attended to my father. The 
sit of Our arrival had subsided, and we were all 
tisily seated around the hearth, when my father 
Quietly said 


* Kate, you must ask Alice to tell you of her 
adventure this evening. She has been making a 
call already in your neighborhood.” ¢ 

“An adventure?” exclaimed Kate. “ How de- 
lightful! Do tell us at once, Alice!” At this 
request, 1 told of my mistake in the evening, and 
described as amusingly as I could the little episode, 
and the whole party laughed merrily at my ac- 
count. 

“So you stormed the citadel, Alice?” said 
Aunt Maria. “You have in a few hours accom- 
plished more than Kate and Lily in two months, 
for they have never seen Mr. Weston, except ata 
distance.” 

“TI hope he will not fail to return your call, 
Alice,” said Lily, demurely. « Such a prompt at- 
tention on your part deserves a quick return, and 
if he comes to see you I can see him too. I have 
a great curiosity to know him.” 

“He is the lion of the neighborhood,” said 
Kate, “ because he is not only the wealthiest of 
the young men living near us, but he is also con- 
sidered the handsomest and most intellectual; but 
he is so fond of reading and study, that he scarcely 
ever visits, so Alice judged well in making the 
call on him, for he does not seem inclined to make’ 
any himself.” 

So the conversation went on, and amidst all the 
teasing and raillery, I derived enough information 
of Mr. Weston’s secluded life to strengthen my 
hope that I should not meet him again during the 
month which I proposed to spend with my cousms, 
I cannot begin to describe how extensively I en- 
joyed the mode of life at “Tudor Hall.” The 
days passed but too swiftly, and the long even- 
ings were only a succession of . social parties. 
Music and dancing were dearly loved by all of our 
party, and our circle was generaliy enlarged by 
several visitors ; so that we had an opportunity of 
indulging our tastes almost every night. From 
our different visitors, I heard frequent allusions to 
Mr. Weston; but as my cousins were too consider- 
ate of my feelings to relate my unfortunate blunder 
to any one, my interest in hearing of him was not 
suspected. Eight or ten days after my arrival at 
“Tudor Hall,” another snow-storm fell, to prove 
that Old Winter had not yet released his icy sway 
over our “mother earth,” though he had sus- 
pended his reign for a brief season. In this level 
country, sleighing was practicable, and I looked 
forward with delight to an excursion on the mor- 
row with Kate and Lily in a family sleigh. We 
were sitting in the twilight, watching the glowing 
embers of the fire as we arranged our ‘plans, 
when we heard a loud trampling as of many feet 
on the front porch, and “the Duke” rushed in, 
exclaiming eagerly : 

“A whole parcel of folks done come—ladies 
and gemmen—and a fiddle too. I ‘clare ’tis so, 
Miss Kate.” 

My aunt followed in his rear, with the same 
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tidings, only more grammatically expressed ; and 
three of the young ladies of the neighborhood 
were immediately brought into the chamber to re- 
move their wrappings. We now discovered that 
a party of young people had come in sleighs, to 


have a dance with us; and our delight, was great . 


as we rushed to our bed-room to array ourselves 
for the occasion. 

‘Ap evening toilette is not expected at a “sur- 
prise party,” so our toilettes were not very elabor- 
ate; but we tried our best to make them becoming. 
I wore a Marie Louise blue silk, with fichu of 
illusion, dotted with gold, fastened in front with a 
lovely bouquet of pink moss rose-buds and ivy 
leaves. A spray of the same was arranged in my 
hair; and as I surveyed myself in the mirror, I 
felt quite satisfied with the result. 

Little Addie, the youngest of the children, entered 
the room at this moment, and exclaimed with art- 
less admiration, “Cousin Alice, you look so pretty ! 
You are just as sweet as my own little pet pig.” 

I burst into a merry laugh at this original com- 
pliment, and followed the dear little girl into the 
dining-room, to accompany Kate into the parlor, 
as she had sent Addie for me. The strains of the 
violin could be heard, and my heart beat with 
rapturous excitement; for I loved dancing passion- 
ately, and could scarcely realize that life could 
give a more intense enjoyment. 

When we entered the parlor, however, my 
Spirits fell below zero, for to my astonishment I 
beheld Mr. Weston bending with courtly grace 
over my petite cousin, Lily Morton, whom he was 
inviting to join in the set now forming. 

“ Ah!” whispered Kate archly to me, “I can 
now understand your high spirits this evening. 
You knew the pleasure in store for you. ‘Com- 
ing events cast their sunbeams before,’ as well as 
their shadows. Isn’t that so, Alice?” 

I was spared any reply by the approach of Dr. 
Bailing, a young man whom I already knew; 
and in a few minutes I forgot my mortification in 
the whirl of a merry dance. 

When it closed we promenaded in the hall, and 
as I returned to the parlor, with a-partner for the 
next set, Lily brought Mr. Weston to me, and in- 
troduced him with as much demure propriety as 
if his name had not been the key-note of all our 
jests since I had been with them. I controlled 
myself sufficiently to bow with self-possession, 
though I suspect that my manner was unnaturally 
stiff, from my severe constraint over myself. I 
knew, however, that my cheeks were burning, 
and I scarcely dared to raise my eyes as I assented 
to his request that I would give him the next 
dance, We were immediately separated; but 


during the next few moments I could not refrain 
from glancing towards him, and I met his keen 
dark eyes gazing at me with such an expression 
of eloquent interest, that my eyelashes were imme- 
diately lowered in confusion. 


I almost dreaded our dance, for the very thong 


of my unexpected entrance into his foom fill 
me with shame; but he commenced at ONCE egy. 
versing in such an easy and pleasant manner, thas 
insensibly I forgot all consciousness of self and 
listened with pleasure and responded with ay 
usual animation to his remarks. 

Occasionally, however, I would catch a mock. 


ing glance from Kate or Lily that would recall 


that unfortunate contretemps, and I wished again 
and again it had never occurred to spoil my pleas: 
ure in making such an agreeable acquaintance, 
From the first announcement that we were to hays 
“a surprise party,” my aunt had been busily 
superintending the labors of seteral cooks, so thy 
at midnight we were summoned to a suppers 
profuse and inviting as if our guests had been ee 


pected, though perhaps the dishes were of aymomi™ 


substantial nature than is usual at evening com. 
panies. Dancing, however, is a brisk exercise, 
and after threading the mazes of a lively old Vig 
ginia reel, we were not disposed to find fault wil 
the huge turkey or the crisp-fried chicken ori 
delicious ham set before us. The breads weregm 
various kinds, and steaming hot, while fragramg 
cups of coffee shed an aroma on the air. Qng 
sideboard, a glass bow] of sparkling jelly shook 
with joility, flanked by pitchers of frothy cream 
and plates of rich golden cake were awaiting 
as soon as we had disposed of the more soli 
“creature comforts.” After enjoying our im 
promptu repast to the uttermost, we again renewed 
our dance, and continued it until the “ wee sm 
hours” were far advanced, when our guests dip 
persed, the young ladies remaining until the neg 
day, when it was agreed that we should all jag 
in a general sleighing excursion. Mr. Westar 
requested before parting from me that I woul 
allow him the pleasure of driving me; but Iii 
already made another engagement, and I scargely 
knew whether I was glad or sorry. 1 wasgee 
fectly aware that my escort was not half so intes 
esting as Mr. Weston; but if I went with thele 
ter, | should be so teased that I thought afterall 
it would be more pleasant not to ride with him 
Our excursion was delightful, and I enjoyed 
rapid motion, and the novelty of the amusemam 
greatly; but still I could not resist a slight feel 
of envy towards the young lady driven by 


Weston. She seemed to be so much entertaingi 


by him, that the contrast made my escort appem 
absolutely stupid. On our return, however, Som 
of the young men arranged to spend the mem 


evening with us; and I was surprised to find haw 


high my spirits arose, when I found thats 
Weston would be with them. Not even the pi 
ful jests of which I was the subject would depres 
me, and I laughed with apparent unconcern, ai 
they fancied that I could no longer be teasedim 
dropped the topic. 

From this time, my acquaintance progrem™ 
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ay with my hero, and I found that I was 
seadually becoming more interested in him than 
[ wished to admit, even to myself. His manner 

me often expressed such evident admiration, 
would have felt justified in the feelings that 
Gaiertained ; but a rumor of his engagement to 

Gstant cousin reached us, and the source 

é so authentic that I resolved to make a 

effort to subdue the preference that he had 
. ened in my heart. In his presence, the 
rong spell he exercised over me would invaria- 
bly dispel all memory of our first meeting; but 
when absent from him, I often thought of. it with 
intense mortification. 

{knew that my cousins had suspected him of 
heing. in love with me, until they heard his en- 
berement so decidedly proclaimed, and I fancied 
jut Kate intended to sound him one evening 
Ghen she rallied him on his preoccupation, saying 
Wat of course he was “dreaming of the absent 
dy of his love.” He laughed carelessly, and 
miurned some evasive reply that seemed to me 
yeh “confirmation strong ” of her words that, in 
goite of myself, I felt depressed and melancholy, 
bad sat gazing into the fire in a dreaming reverie. 

After awhile, he approached the corner where 
jsat,and taking a seat by me, said in a low voice, 
The lady of my love seems absent in mind to- 
pight, though she is with us in presence.” 

‘What a glow of hope and joy rushed into my 
heart at these few words! I could not mistake 
their significance, and as I raised my eyes to him, 
Icaught one glance of such expressive tenderness 
gnd devotion, that it sent a thrill of delight through 
iy whole being. My eyes too must have sent a 
ilegraphic message of similar import, for his face 
wemed radiant with happiness; and as he placed 
my hand a handkerchief that 1 had dropped, 
bfelta close warm pressure for one instant that 
Soke volumes to me; my heart bounded with a 
yous sense of relief, and that night my dreams 
were all “couleur de rose.” 
same exulting sense of happiness that I arose next 
Boming. It was now late in March, and the 
Weather was mild and balmy; so I agreed will- 
ingly to a proposal, from a young man staying in 
tie house, that I should take a ride with him, 
Willie Frazier, my escort, was a merry, heedless 
boy of nineteen, intent on fun and frolic, and in 
my present mood I could join in his exuberant 
myety; so we started with beaming faces. The 
Fernal equinox had just passed over, and the 
Reavy rains had made the public roads so muddy, 
that my escort proposed that we should turn into 
aprivate road leading through Mr. Weston’s farm, 
Mitwas so seldom used that we should find it 
mnooth and dry. 1 was well aware that my riding 
fauit and broad black Spanish hat were exceed- 
gly becoming to me, and I willingly assented, in 
he hope that perhaps we might meet the one 
myect of my thoughts—Mr. Weston. 


It was with the, 


Our horses’ hoofs were soon ringing out merrily 
over the lawn in front of his gate, and as yet I 
had not seen any token of his appearance, when 
suddenly his favorite dog, Sappho, rushed at us, 
barking so furiously that she frightened the high- 
spirited pony I rode. She reared wildly, and at 
that mement the saddle-girth broke, and I fell to 
the ground, striking my head with such force 
against a tree that I became unconscious, When 
I recovered, I found myself supported in the arms 
of Mr. Weston, while Willie Frazier sprinkled 
water in my face. At first I was utterly bewil- 
dered, but the intense anxiety in Mr. Weston’s 
countenance and the tenderness of his expression 
recalled to my mind the accident that had hap- 
pened, 

“ Are you hurt? tell me at once,” he said, and 
I raised my head, and endeavored to conquer the 
giddiness that | felt. 

“ No, I believe not ; I was only stunned by my 
fall, I think,” and I sat up erect, though with a very 
dizzy sensation. 

«Your hat seems to have protected your head 
from any serious injury,” said Willie Frazier, as 
he picked up the battered object from the ground. 
“ If you can walk, I hope that, as you say, the fali 
only stunned you.” He assisted me to rise while 
Mr. Weston carefully supported me, and I walked 
in a tottering and feeble manner towards my horse, 
which was now quietly standing near us. . 

“You must not think of riding,” said Walter 
Weston, perceiving my intention. ‘You must 
rest on my front porch until my buggy is‘ready,” ~ 
and he guided me carefully up the steps, while 
Willie Frazier at his bidding brought out a huge 
arm.chair, into whose luxurious depths I sank with 
a feeling of relief. Soon a kindly-looking colored 
woman brought out a glass of wine, and at my 
request arranged my hair, which was flowing wildly 
over my shoulders in the dishevelled manner ap- 
propriate to heroines of the Amanda Fitz-Alan 
school, While she gathered it into its arrange- 
ment, and smoothed my poor hat into something 
like shape, my mind recurred to my first appear- 
ance at this mansion, and I could not refrain from 
amusément, in the midst of my confusion, at the 
thought that I had again paid a visit here. Soon 
the buggy was driven around to the door, and Mr, 
Weston came in to know if I was sure that I felt 
really able to stand the drive. I was now con- 
vinced that I had not received any injury from the 
fall, although my nerves had been much shaken ; 
and therefore I exerted myself to rise at once and 
walk, though with trembling footsteps, to the vehicle 
Mr. Weston assisted me with the most tender care, 
and after we had driven out into the road, turned 
to me, saying : 

“I had just gone to the stable to order my 
buggy, when I saw you fall. The morning was 
so pleasant, I had intended asking you to drive 
with me to-day.” As I said nothing, he com 
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tinued, “I have been wishing for days to talk to 
you alone. Can you not guess what I had to 
say? You must have seen that F love you—pas- 
sionately—devotedly—as much as a man can love 
a Woman. Do not keep me in suspense, but tell 
me, is there any ground of hope for me ?” 

My emotion rendered me incapable of speaking, 
and after a few moments he whispered, “ Does 
silence mean consent?” and I faltered, “ Yes,” 
and then we were betrothed. - 

“My darling!” he said, after a few moments 
of eloquent silence. “You can never guegs the 
agony I felt when I found you lying senseléss on 
the ground, In that instant, I realized more 
entirely than I had ever felt before, that every 
hope of my heart was centered on you. You are 
very—very precious to me, sweet Alice !” 

I will not weary my readers with any more of 
my lover’s thapsodies. It was only, “the old, old 
story,” and though Mr. Tupper asserts, “that 
angels throng to hear” it, I am convinced that in 
this lower world every-day mortals are inexpressi- 
bly bored by this same “old story,” unless they 
are parties concerned in it—which of course 
Suffice it to say, 7 was not 
in the least wearied by what I heard in that 
drive, and I look back upon it as the brightest, 
happiest day of my life. We are asober married 
couple now, and yet Walter delights to teaze me, 
to this day, about my two visits to the mansion in 
which I am installed as mistress; and he often 
Says that my first appearance there was a master- 
stroke of genius, for I stormed the citadel of his 
heart that morning, and ever since I have reigned 
over it in absolute sovereignty. He has been the 
dearest and best of husbands to me, so I now look 
back with rejoicing to that mistake which once 
gave me such annoyance. A lifetime of happi- 
ness has amply paid me for all the vexation I felt 
then, and I think my good angel guided my foot- 
steps that day. Walter is very sure that we are 
the happiest couple in the world; but I am afraid 
that I shall only gain for us the character of being 
the most foolish, if I keep on in this strain, so I 
will say, Gentle reader—good-bye. 


* 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL SUIT. 


BY BERTHA A. ZEDI WINKLER. 


John loved Mary: but Mary was not quite sure 
that she loved John. Their parents, being the 
Mearest neighbors whose farms joined, they had 
grown up together from childhood, had made each 
other penny presents, and mutually agreed to re- 
turn them if they ever got mad for good. 

Thus Mary came in possession of an iron thim- 
ble, a tin needle-box, and a brass ring for various 
needle-work performed on Johnny’s sleeves or the 
‘knees of his trousers, which saved him many a 
taste of the parental rod. 


To the credit of their childhood it must jel 
that Mary never had to return those gifig there 
being few disagreements between them, and thes 
quickly reconciled. 

In their youth they had tramped handj 
to Sunday-school, as they now did to church, Ba 
no longer to Mary’s edification; being tog much 
annoyed at her companion’s appearance jg give 
due attention to the sermon. 

The annoyance was in John’s inclination ¢ 
dandyism. With the first appearance of down oy 
his upper lip he had bought himself moustache 
wax, and a high hat crowned his perfumed iggy 
long before he was twenty. 

Mary, a practical, energetic girl was rather dy 
gusted than fascinated by superficial elegaygy 
Her person was always decked with that simplicity 
which became her manner—dquiet, direct, and qa 
cided. 

To have a man beside her whom everybody jg 


garded as her lover, dressed in the height gua 


fashion with no income but the product of fj 
farm labor, spoilt Mary’s Sunday temper to sug 
an extent that she resolved to let John know he 
mind before another Sunday could be spoilt, 

Now John, blissfully ignorant of her feelings 
was just then stroking his moustache and persuagi 
ing himself of the necessity of buying anothe 
suit for the occasion that should make Mary hig 
wife. / 

After church John told Mary that he was going 
to town the next day to buy someting for her, an 
a new suit for himself, in which he would appear 
some evening with a very important question, 

He looked in vain for the rosy tint on Many 
face. She only said with a faint sneer, “Do pul 
some sense in the next suit you get, John.” 

“Then you don’t think there is much sense 
the suit when I’m in it, eh ?” laughed John, wim 
a faint suspicion that her indifference was owing 
to his not appearing sooner in some later style, 

He resolved that the next one should surpam 
anything he ever wore. “ Gratify a girl’s vanigy 
and she is yours,” he thought, without the slightes 
suspicion that he was gratifying his own, a 
thereby fast losing his hold on the handsome 
and most sensible girl there was in the neighbor 
hood of sixty miles. 

John, too, was considered no small catgl 
Many a girl's heart was set fluttering when ae 
heard his strong baritone voice lowered to a com 
fidential whisper. 
dandy, but a flirt. All his heart ever dwelt @ 
with constancy was Mary and fashionable suits 

Every year he went to town for a new rig, ffm 
tip to toe, of the latest cut. He felt himseliy 
foot taller when the salesman once told him tha 
his face and figure would do credit to the Broa 
way style. 

Of course, John wouldn’t show his ignoraa 
of city life by ascertaining the particulars of am 


For John was not only@ 
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AN UNSUCCESSFUL SUIT. 


ce He felt satisfied that purchases made from 
the same salesman every year would secure him 
the mach-lauded style. mh 

The new suit bought, John was giving it its first 
airing by visit to Mary. He had made up his 
pind to propose formally and. be formally accept- 
aj, The engagement ring was in his pocket, and 
the wedding-suit should be the one he had on. 
He didn’t believe in long engagements, and 
thought he might allow himself to appear once in 
his most impressive elegance on an occasion that 
was as impressive as the wedding. - 

So rigged in the latest—long pointed pumps, 

ntaloons tight enough to make sitting and bend- 
ing his knees a feat dangerous to the seams, jacket 
just long enough to cover the ends of his suspen- 
ders, and hat as wide and big as everything else 
gas narrow and little—he waiked through the 
igne that led to her father’s house with the air of 
one who knows himself in the possession of all 
the charms which conquer. 

When John entered the front door, Mary was 
jeaning out of the back window reaching for a 
cluster of roses, one of which, he assured himself, 
was intended to adorn his new jacket. 

He thought the opportunity too good to be lost— 
an informal kiss would express the haif of his 
formal speech, which somehow he couldn’t re- 
member. 

The kiss was fairly inplanteds on Mary’s lips, 
and so was a stinging blow, and the print of 
shapely fingers, on John’s cheek. 

«How dare you! a—a tramp! a—a man in 
small clothes! a—good gracious! its John Red- 
path!” 

The confused and indignant exclamations which 
burst from Mary’s lips, ended in a peal of laughter. 

If Mary’s conduct was not sufficiently dampen- 
ing, Mary’s grimaces, as she retreated to the 
farthest corner of the room, were. For the first 
fime in his life John didn’t know what to do with 
his hands and feet. 

When Mary’s enjoyment of the ridiculous had 
exhausted itself in ringing laughter, she excused 
herself, with a shy look of concern at the red side 
of his face, for her rude reception of him; and 
ventured to ask what his idea was for dressing in 
his younger brother’s clothes ? 

“Miss Hepworth,” said John, with the sharp- 
ness of rising anger, “do you really think that I, 
John Redpath, would come here in the character 
of my brother ?” 

“Not exactly in his character you know. But, 
really,” (viewing him again with an il} concealed 
smile) “really, everything is too small but the hat, 
and that’s too big.” 

“Look here, Mary, no more nonsense. I haven’t 
this suit on for nothing. I mean business: will 
you listen ?” : 

Mary looked expectant, and ready to hurl 
another shaft of ridicule, as he drew nearer. 


“ Yow must know, Mary, that I've-come to pre- 
fer my suit to your father,” said John, confident 
that now things would be settled in a moment, 

* Well, you needn’t have come for that, John,” 
replied Mary, growing very red, “ for I shouldn’t 
give a hair of my father’s head for a dozen suits 
of yours.” 

“TI mean you will let me urge my suit with 
your father, won’t you, Mary dear?” persisted 
John, himself puzzled and: ready to talk plain 
country talk if this last effort at formality failed. 

It did fail. Mary placed distance between 
them as far as the room would allow. “With her 
eyes flashing anything but love, she shouted across 
the room : 

“ John Redpath, you are intolerable and insult- 
ing! A moment ago you had the kindness to tell 
me that you preferred your suit to my father, a3 if 
there ever was a probability of his being yours! 
Now, you suddenly seem to have such a contempt 
for your suit that you want him to rid you of it! 
It is an unheard-of—” 

“Hush, Mary! Dear Mary! Confound it, 
Mary! It’s all a mistake,” pleaded John, rushing 
up to her and placing his hands over her mouth. 
“I don’t mean—I mean—you know I want you, 
Mary—I mean the—my suit for ‘you, for marriage, 
wedding—that kind of thing!” 

“ You have the courage to present yourself as 
my future husband in this skinflint suit? No, 
John, I won’t marry you. As long as you don't 
show the sense and stability of a man in your oui- 
ward appearance, I expect Jess from the man 
within,” replied Mary, keeping her lover at bay 
with a severe look. 

John bit his lips. It was his time to get mad at 
such womanish ignorance of men’s style. “ That’s 
all you know about style, Mary. Wait till you see 
the fellows ape me when—” 

“Oh! one of the species is quite enough for me 
to lose my respect for all. So don’t pride your- 
self on the noble array of followers.” 

That arrow struck home. For a moment Joha 
winced perceptibly under her cruel witticism. 
Then anger got the better of :him. 

His look was annihilating as he said, “I guess 
you've got some other fellow in your eye, Mary ?” 

“ Yes, John, I have,” replied Mary, thinking of 
the man she would like him to be, and watching 
the effect of her words with a little pleasure. 

John winced. But he hoped the gold ring 
in his pocket might yet reverse her decision. 
“ Won't you take this ring, Mary, and let that 
other fellow go?” he begged humbly. 

“No, John, I’d rather have the other fellow,” 

It was said so very quietly and with such a de- 
termined “the other fellow,” that John knew there 
was no hope for him. He would have liked 
nothing better than fighting his fortunate rival. 

Swallowing his daggers, which made his voice 
sound harsh and fierce, he said : 
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“If you’ve got some one else, I should just like 
to have the presents I gave you when I was a 
boy. It means ‘mad for good ’ this time.” 

Mary started. She was not quite prepared to 
make such a sacrifice. But of course Mary was 
too proud now to recall anything, and she really 
had made up her mind not to have John, if he 
stuck to his vanities. 

After a few minutes’ absence, in which John 
felt himself the most miserable of men, Mary re- 
appeared, with her hand full of trinkets. 

His hope that she would cry and then make up, 
as they did years ago, received its death blow in 
the soft but determined voice in which she said : 
“ Here, John, is your iron thimble, your tin needle- 
box, and your brass ring.” 

“ All right, Mary Hepworth. May be you'll be 
sorry for this. I’m going straight to your cousin 
Sarah, where I know my suit will be more wel- 
come.” 

With this he dashed out of the gate and up the 
road toward Sarah’s home, leaving Mary leaning 
against the window in anything but a cheerful 
mood. 

She had intended to break him of his vanity, 
and then marry him; for there was everything 
that was good and generous in John, and it never 
occurred to her that they could do without each 
other. And now he was gone, thimble, needle- 
box, ring and all. 

Mary didn’t cry. The' hope that Sarah had 
gone as usual to prayer-meeting, and in the mean- 
ume John’s anger would abate and his love re- 
turn to her, held its own against the bitterness of 
self-reproach and regret. 

But when the next day wore on, and the even- 
ing was far advanced, and the possibility that Sarah 
hadn’t gone to prayer-meeting, and that at this 
very moment she was entertaining her future hus- 
band on cider and ginger-snaps, grew to a cer- 
tainty, there was nothing for her to do but to go 
out of sight and sound of fickle humanity, and 
bury her grief in the neighborhood of the spring 
where John and she had so often listened to the 
music of the falling water, and the song of love 
within. 

John must have had a similar impulse, for when 
ske drew near the spring and pulled her hand- 
kerchief from her pocket in preparation for a good 
cry, she saw John with his head buried in his 
hands, and his elbows resting on his knees—and 
oh, joy! dressed in the ordinary working-clothes 
in which she always liked to see him. 

Her first impulse to make up was restrained by 
the fear that he might be Sarah’s betrothed. She 
swallowed a big lump in her throat and tried to 
look very indifferent, as she said: 

* Good evening Mr. Redpath. Perhaps I may 
congratulate you ?” 

«“ No you mayn’t, either. I've got nothing to 
be congratulateu for, except that I made a scare- 


crow out of my thirty-dollar suit. Bur ga 
seem to be a success even there. The crows 
as hard on the cern as ever.” : 

This time the tears came very quicklytg 
eyes. She knelt down on the grass besidegs 
and said sofily: “John, please give me my tog 
thimble again ?” 

The iron thimble was fished from the depthgy 
John’s pocket and handed to Mary in silenge. 

The momentary stillness was again brokes 
the same pleading voice: “ John, please gives 
my tin needle-case.” 

The needle-case changed owners in the same 
mechanical fashion. 

“ You look very nice now, John. You logis 
aman, now. A man, you know, that one could 
love and look up to,” said Mary, at the same time 
pushing back the slouch hat and peering closely 
in his eyes. 

Mary, will you_take the gold ring now?” 

Mary held out her finger, and John slippediiy 


gold ring on, just as he had slipped on the bam 


ring ten years ago. 

“ Mary, may | kiss you now ?” 

She only nodded her head, and John wastimg 
after a certain adventure the day before, 

“You won't treat me like you did the 
day, Mary, if I kiss you ?” 

Mary laughed, a little confused, as shea 
swered, “I daren’t now, you know; we're @ 
gaged.” 

It was a long while before she made any effe 
to free herself from his arms after that, 

When they walked home past the cornfield 
which the crows were still busy getting theiple 
supper, in spite of the fashionable scare ing 
centre of the field, John, remembering that othe 
fellow, who had caused him a sleepless 
wanted to know who his former rival was,” 


“He is John Redpath, the farmer, and Iwan 


you to be good to him,” said Mary, archly, #7 

fellow I didn’t like is Mr. Redpath, the dang 

who isn’t even successful as a scare-crow, 

see. Is it any wonder I wouldn’t have him?” 
Both laughed, and were happy. 


THE QUAKER’S MARRIAGE 


BY ELLA T. MORLEY. 

‘The garden surrounding the house of Nathan 
Allen and his wife had nothing which was Quaker 
like in its coloring or beauty. Even the tall whit 
lilies that shone in fragrant and stately puriyie 
side the garden walk, contained stamens anda 
tils of richest gold in their pure hearts; thedem 


hued carnations and snap-dragons, the royal puma 


pansies, seemed to rival and surpass all thelam 
and textures of velvety softness or silvery Siam 
which Old Venice herself might have displ 


upon a festival day; while the luxuriant 
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Gjpew @ crimson shower of perfumed petals on the 
at every gust of summer wind, and the red 
birds, building their nest in the old cedar tree in 
hefarthest corner of the garden, flitted in and 
gat of the close green boughs like flying flames, 

Overhead, the sunrise had filled all the open 

ces of the skies with rosy flushes, and the light 
ithe morning hour fell betwixt the dancing 
Shadows of the leaves with a luminous purity 
which we never see during the later’day, 

All the world seemed bathed, clean and fresh, 
ip dew and light, when Ruth, the only child of 
Nathaniel Allen the Quaker, came swiftly down 
the path towards the gate. A young man, dressed 
in the grave garb used by the Society of Friends, 
was coming out of a house not far off, when per- 
eiving her demure and spotless figure, for the 
face was hidden by the deep bonnet, he so altered 
his course, and hastened his movements, as to 
meet her just as her fingers were laid on the 
Pe rice art early this morning, Ruth,” he ob- 
served, with a look of admiration at the clear, 
pure complexion of the face, the white and softly 
sounded throat, and the gentle grey eyes, half con- 
gealed by their silken lashes. 

“Yes; thee knows Friend Priscilla’s little 
daughter, Anne, has been ill this long while, and 
the household have but little success in earthly 
sfairs; so my mother fears that the child lacks a 
nourishing diet, and every morning sends her a 
fresh loaf and other things.” 

As she explained her errand she looked up into 
his face as if expecting him to withdraw his arm, 
which he was still leaning on the wicket gate of 
the garden, and let her go on; but he continued, 
with a glance of pleasure at the bright beds and 
borders within, and as if not averse to lingering 
as long as possible : 

«Thy garden looks fresh and fair this morning. 


These flowers are the earliest in the whole vil. 


” 


“They are lovely,” answered Ruth, with a smile 
of innocent delight which brought out a/charming 
dimple in her left cheek, and gave a more child- 
like expression to her otherwise grave face. 

“Does thee not think, Ruth, that if all man- 
kind had continued pure and sinless, color might 
have been still an innocent delight, and not a snare 
tous? Surely these flowers are rich and gay in 
their varied hues, yet they are a thought of the 
Divine Master, and give gladness to the heart of 
the purest child.” 

“The bright blossoms are beautiful,” said Ruth, 
thoughtfully, stooping to touch with caressing 
fingers the large gold and purple leaves of the 
pansies at the gate, “yet I think the white ones 
Gre the sweetest. ook at those fragrant lilies—I 


dove them better than the red roses. Then the 


binis—I do not care half so much for the gay 
Wereign birds which the sailors bring from the 


Southern countries as I do for the doves with their 
soft grey breasts, and low, cooing voices. They 
seem like the Friends, for they love and choose 
the shadowy and still places in the wood$,” 

‘Perhaps thee art right after all, Ruth,” said 
the young man with another glance at his com- 
panion. “In truth these soft, silent colors become 
thee best.” 

A faint flush suffused her cheek, and she pro- 
posed to go on. “It will be best not to delay 
longer, for the little girl may look for me, and be 
disappointed when she does not see me. I told 
her I would come this morning.” ; 

“TI too must go on an errand for my father to 
the blacksmith’s shop,” answered the youth, movy- 
ing aside to let her pass through the gate, “ but I 
will walk with thee as far as Friend Priscilla’s. 
It lieth directly in my way, if I take the road by 
the river, which is the cleaner and pleasanter of 
the two now.” 

A smile shone for a moment on the girl’s lips, 
and seemed to hint that she remembered the 
much greater length of the road he was so highly 
commending; but she did not lift up her demurely 
drooped eyes, and they walked on for a few mo- 
ments in silence. 

The road by the river, curving in and out to 
suit the curving shore, was bordered by large wil- 
low-trees, through whose drooping, feathery 
boughs of tender foliage glimpses of the shining 
water were seen, with here and there a little sail- 
boat dancing merrily over the waves. 

“I hear thee wilt have a young companion 
soon.” 
“My father and mother think it best,” said 
Ruth, with a rather trembling inflection in her 
soft low tones, as if she dreaded the arrival of the 
new-comer. “My cousin is an orphan, and her 
kindred have had heavy losses of late, and can 
keep her no longer. So my father has offered her 
a home.” 

“ Does thee like her coming, Ruth ?” 

“Thee knows it is my father’s will,” she an- ‘ 
swered quietly. “Besides, my mother thinks it 
will be well for my cousin Mary to be with the 
Friends once more instead of in the world; she 
fears that she has learned to love worldly pleasures 
and ways too well.” 

“TI would have no harm come to thy cousin, 
Ruth,” observed the young Quaker, after a length- 
ened pause. “ But I should be glad if she were 
not coming to thy home to dwell.” 

“Why does thee speak so?” asked Ruth; 
timidly. «The way seems plainly opened.” 

“But there will be a change, and I like not 
change,” said the youth, with un-Quaker-like im 
petuousity. Grave as was his garb and speech, 
Samuel Rutherford was no Quaker in the natural 
tendency of his mind or character. _His dark 
eyes were full of fire and eagerness which contra- 
dicted his quiet words, and the frequent changes 
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of expression on his lips indicated a flexible ard 
Sensitive temperament. 

He had played with Ruth when they were 
children, been her constant companion at school, 
and of late a young man’s waking dreams and 
fancies had invested her with a halo as his ideal 
wife; she seemed apart from other girls, and every 
look had begun to wear a new sweetness and 
fairness unpossessed before. It was therefore 
with no pleasure that he looked forward to the 
coming of a stranger, who would be continually 
with Ruth, and necessarily interfere much with 
that familiar intercourse which, partly because it 
had continued witthout any interruption from 
childhood, and partly because none of the elders 
and guardians yet realized that they had entered 
the period of youth, when each soul begins to 
desipe and think out a separate life, had been so 
far more independent of restrictions and rules 
than is often the case among people so reserved 
and self-restrained as the Quakers. 

At this moment the rumbling of: wheels was 
heard, and the stage, with its four bay horses, came 
in sight round the bend of the road. 

There were not many passengers, but as it 
tolled by Samuel had time to notice a girl, child- 
like in her form and, in the soft outlines of her 
_ face, who sat in one corner, half hid by the portly 
figure of an old gentleman who dozed away with 
placid content. Perhaps it was the glimmer of 
the knot of scarlet ribbons tied at the throat, or 
the cluster of field flowers in the black lace of the 
hat, that caught the eye of the young man; but 
his second glance noted the soft, melting dark 
eyes, the childish mouth, the piquant nose—a 
face of caprices, of whims, and moods, which wore 
a half wistful look as if of uncertainty and regret. 
He did not however speak of the young girl, but 
walked on silently with Ruth to the small but tidy 
rooms of Priscilla Benton’s home, and bade her 
good-bye at the steps. t 

“Father wishes tosee thee this evening, 
Samuel,” said Ruth, shyly. “He would like to 
talk with thee about this new business enter- 
prise in the city—perchance he will enter the 
company himself.” 

“TI do not think it will prosper,” said Samue]— 
the business element showing itself in an alert, 
attentive expression of face from which the dreamy 
tenderness disappeared. “But I will come this 
evening and speak with thy father concerning it, 
myself.” 

Ruth turned and entered the door, and the soft 
folds of her grey dress showed like the wing of a 
Gove before it closed behind her. Her dress 
never rustled nor swept against the floor-like many 
women’s; it fell in soft, clinging draperies, which 
were noiseless as she moved. 

Priscilla, a thin, angular woman of thirty-seven, 
‘arose as she entered, and greeted her with un- 
wonted warmth; for the stagnant current of her 


feelings had been quickened and stirred by Ral 
gentle attentions to her sick child. 

“Tam right glad to see thee, Ruth,” she said 
“ The little one is asleep, but thee canst staya lit 
tle while, I hope ?” : 

Ruth assented, taking off her quaint bonnet, ang 


sat down by the little bed, looking tenderly gg the | 


fever-flushed face of the child on the pillow, 

“TI hope thy little girl is better to-day ” 

“Nay; I fear not. She has passed a troghiad 
night. But if there should be amendmeny 
would be due in great part to the kindness of thy 
mother and thyself. It is verily a pleasure to gy 
thee enter my doors, Ruth, for thee art always 
thinking of something to give enjoyment @ 
strength to the child.” 

“I do not deserve thanks,” said Ruth, Coloring’ 
faintly: “For it is always a pleasure to be king 
and it is my mother’s thoughtfulness more than 
mine.” 

“It zs a pleasure to thee to be kind, I verily 
believe,” said Priscilla Benton, her harsh features 
relaxing into almost an affectionate look at the 
young girl whom she loved next to her children 
«“ That man will be blessed who wins thee for hig 
true and faithful companion through life.” 

“It may be that I shall not marry,” answered 
Ruth, as the pink color deepened and spread, 

“ Dost thee not know, then, that Samuel Rath 
erford loves thy very shadow? However, it be 
cometh me not to talk of such things to a maiden 
so young as thyself. But it is well known tha 
Friend Rutherford hath the clearest head and 
finest judgment in business of all our people. Va 
he will not go to the city, where he might add 
thousands to thousands, but abides in Quintapung 
that he may spend his evenings at thy fathers 
house.” 

“ Nay,” said Ruth, earnestly, “ my father trast 
eth his judgment, which is clear, as thou sayesi 
and often desires his counsel, although he is § 
young.” 

Priscilla smiled, but shook her head signif 
cantly, and Ruth arose, with an anxious glam 
towards the sleeping child. 

“It greives me to go before thy little one wakes 
up; but it is the breakfast hour, and my mothe 
will ever wait for my return.” . 

«I wiil tel] her that thee will come again soon 
said the mother, and Ruth departed. 

That evening when Samuel Rutherford crossed 
the garden, whose mingled spicy fragrance 
blended with something suggestive of the might 
dews and the moist earth, came floating up to hil 
in the moonlight, and entered the room whi 
simple and spotless cleanliness was almost like@ 
odor of sweetness in itself, he was startled tose 
the same slender girl he had noticed in the stage 
coach, seated on a low stool by the side of Rul 
mother. 

She was one of those silent women, full of 
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Sch seems to bring to mind lavender, balm, 
all herbs of peace ;” and the grave colors of 
her garb threw out more distinctly the dark, rich 
colors of the girl’s face, with its flexible linea- 
ments, and the half-foreign-looking «ress, with its 
trimmings of lace and the scarlet knot of ribbons 
still at the throat. 

“Friend Rutherford,” said the quiet voice of 
the elder woman, “this is my niece Mary, of 
whom thee hast heard.” 

The young girl moved as if to come forward to 

et him; but 2 look at the stern expression of 
his face checked her, and she drew back, blush- 
ing, with a few inarticulate words in a musical, 


childish voice. 


At this moment Ruth and her father came in— 


the latter a cold, inflexible-looking man, but with 
4 weak and unsettled expression of the eyes, 
which marked him as possessed of that blending 
of weakness and determination called obstinacy, 
that has been well characterized as a strong “ / 
won't /” in contrast with the forcible « 7 wil/ /” 
of firmness. He looked at Mary with disappro- 
bation, and made some severe remarks about her 
faunting colors ‘‘ill-befitting the house of a 
Friend.” 

The child—for so she seemed—hung her head ; 
but she closed her red lips together, and made no 
sign of yielding ; indeed, she raised her face as if 
to speak, when her aunt laid her hand softly on 
her arm, and said to her husband : 

«Thee knowest we would not have her change 
gave from free will and the grace of the Spirit ; 
and patience and prayer will bring at length that 
quietness of heart that delights not in outward 
show,” 

The old man still looked stern, but turned with 
some cordiality to Samuel, and bade him be 
seated. 

Their conversation—which\ was confined exclu- 
Sively to themselves, for both Ruth and her 
mother sewed diligently without raising their 
eyes—ran on stocks, and exchanges, and fluctua- 
tions of prices. It may have been that the old 
Quaker did not find Samuel Rutherford as atten 
tive as usual, for he could not keep his dark eyes 
from following with mingled pleasure and disap- 
proval the movements of the restless girl in the 


She was exqflisitely formed, and every soft 
outline of the slender figure was shown to advan- 
lage by the close-fitting dress, while the half open 
sleeves, with the rich lace, revealed the beauti- 
fully rounded wrist and arm. The hair was 
wavy, and curled in little ringlets over her brow, 
while it was so dark that the smooth dimpled 
band against which it rested, rather wearily, 
looked fair in contrast. 

It vexed Samuel Rutherford to see this bright- 
pes and free grace and suppressed gayety, as if he 
were personally wronged by seeing a charm which 
Vou. cvi.—23. 


could never be any nearer to his own life; it seemed, 
to make everything with which it came in contrast, 
even Ruth’s sweet meekness, strangely colorless 
and dull. It irritated him so in his secret soul, that 
he would have liked to defy its power of attrac- 
tion and disprove it—in some way to contradict 
and lay it aside. . 

His remarks in regard to the firms with which 
they dealt—*the world’s people”—grew more 
caustic and severe; and the old man smiled, well- 
pleased at his satirical comments. 

They were interrupted by a clear, ringing, girl- 
ish voice, as Mary started up impetuously: 

“What you have said is neither true nor ‘just. 
You and my uncle have talked of nothing but 
how to gain wealth, how to turn this and that to 
your own advantage ; but my other kindred, whom 
you call so worldly—ah, they were so kind, so 
generous !—when they came home, they brought a 
sunshine with their presence, and they never spoke 
harshly of others.” 

The sweet tones trembled, and two great tears 
glistened in the flashing and indignant eyes. She 
looked beautiful, and Samuel Rutherford looked 
at her in wonder, for he had never seen a girl so 
touched, so excited before. He had been trained 
to think it wrong, and yet she did not seem un- 
womanly in her generous defence of the absent. 

But her uncle commanded her sternly to be 
silent, and to treat her elders with the reverence 
due them. Ruth looked anxiously at her lover's 
face, and her mother said softly: 

“Mary, this is not seemly for a young girl. 
Thou should’st study to be quiet.” 

“Nay,” said Samuel Rutherford, “I was to 
blame. I should not have spoken evil of those 
whom I did not know, and thy niece does well to 
remember with kindness those who were kind to 
her.” 

Ruth’s countenance shone with a gentle ap 
proval, but Samuel forgot to look towards her as 
he ‘watched the softened look of thanks which 
stole from under the long moist lashes. 

“She is but a child,” he said to himself, as he 
walked home with a heart that beat quicker than 
its wont, “and we should not be severe with 
young ar:d tender creatures;” and as he thought 
so, he pushed aside a long spray of roses that 
caught his arm, so gently that not one petal was 
loosened from the blossom.” The next time he 
went to Nathaniel Allen’s he did not see Mary ; 
and indeed, he often found that she was ont waik- 
ing, or busy with her aunt about some household 
work. In this case, although he did.not see her, 
he would catch himself listening for the sweet, 
musical, rippling laugh, and coaxing tones. 

In time the scarlet ribbons, and gay flowers, 
and old foreign-looking lace disappeared, without 
doubt from the gentle persuasions of the goed 
Quakeress, and Mary put on the grave colors that 
Ruth wore. It vexed him to see it; he missed 
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the glimmer of scarlet and gold, and feared they 
would quiet the brightness of her looks and tones; 
but her character was too child-like, springing up 
like a wild flower in the grass after every pressure, 
to be permanently subdued ; and her aunt’s and 
Ruth’s gentleness always made a sunshiny spot 
for her to be glad in. 

Ruth indeed never chided her, although she 
wondered at the heedless, infantile joyousness of 
her young companion. 

One day in early October, when the rich fruity 
odors filled the warm bright air, and every bower, 
in Quintepunc was royally powdered with purple 
and gold in the tall golden-rod, and thick fringed 
aster flowers; the two girls were in the orchard 
behind the house, gathering peaches from the row 
of October peach trees. 

“I like these late fruits,” said Mary gayly 
drawing down the limb nearest her. “The year 
seems to be putting forth all her flavor and sweetness, 
and richness of color,” she added, glancing archly 
at Ruth’s grey dress, “because she knows she 
will have no more to ripen. Oh!—” she ex- 
claimed with a little scream, dropping the large 
crimson-sided peach to the ground, and pressing 
her hand to her lips. 

Samuel Rutherford had been passing by when 
he heard her cry, and leaping lightly over the old 
stone wall which bounded the orchard, he came 
quickly towards them. 

“Is any one hurt?” he asked of Ruth, but he 
looked towards Mary, who had her head turned 
away. 

“ A wasp has stung her on the hand, while she 
was gathering peaches,” answered Ruth. 

“I cam soon cure that,” he said, quickly 
gathering the leaves of a weed that grew near, 
and mashing them fine. “ Let me put this to the 
sting, and it will draw out the burning and smart. 
Dost ghee not remember Titia, the old Indian 
woman, Ruth? She has cured many a sting for 
me, when I was a child.” 

Mary turned immediately, and held out the 
little dimpled hand, already swelling from the poison 
of the sting, and Samuel Rutherford applied the 
bruised leaves, tying them on with her thin 
embroidered handkerchief. 

“Oh, how it relieves the pain! Ruth—”, but 
Ruth had already t#ken the basket of peaches in 
answer to her mother’s call, and was out of sight. 
“It is so kind of you,” said she, raising the soft 
dark eyes earnestly to his. “I cannot stand pain ; 
I am not brave like Ruth.” 

“ We Friends try to be masters over our feel- 
-ings,” he answered, smilingly. 

“And so it happens sometimes after a long 
awhile, that you have no feelings left to master,” 
she said, quaintly. “ But that is not true of Ruth; 
although she does not speak of her feelings, I 
‘know when she is pained. Ah! It is not well 
aiways to hide our true selves from one another. 


Even Ruth would be loved more, if people kag 
her better.” 

“ Dost thee think so?” asked Samuel, absently 
for his fingers still thrilled with the unfanifge 
touch of the little warm palm. 

“Yes, Thee knows—Ah, I am reallyspeagi 
‘the plain language’ after all !—Well, shee knows,” 
with a merry smile and an arch shake of fg 
head—* Priscilla Benton’s little girl, whom Ruth 
nursed and watched with so long when she wm 
ill with the fever. Now she is well, and she loves 
better to be with mie, because I laugh and sing 
songs and play merry games with her. I knows 
hurt Ruth when the little one ran after me guy 
would not stay with her; but she was very gentle 
to us both, and would not show how she felt. And 
it is all because Ruth does not ¢e// the sweet, 
merry thoughts, and the caresses and tender won 
in her heart, that the little one loves me most, #f 
she could see Ruth, she would love her,” and ge 
young girl wore a look of sweet gravity thy 
seemed to Samuel fairer than her arch merrimem 
’ Friend Nathaniel came up the lane, | 
heavily on his oak stick, and Samuel thoughttha 
he regarded them with an expression of stem 
displeasure and surprise. 

He fancied that Mary saw it also, for she turned 
hurriedly to him, and said in a low voice: 

«Go to uncle, and talk to him. He does gy 
love me, but I know he is in trouble, and Igy 
sorry ;” and she ran lightly towards the house, 

The old man appeared anxious and disturbed 
but Samuel Rutherford thought very little of the 
matter until later in the winter, when one day fy 
father called him into his private room at the 
counting-house, and said : 

“Son Samuel, our partners and I have bem 
counselling together concerning this new exten 
sion of the lumber trade, and we think it witei 
have a man devoted to our interests, active ant 
alert, stationed in the city.” 

Here he paused, and Samuel, after musing i 
a moment, looked up. 

“ Has thee found such a man ?” 

Friend Rutherford paused a while longer, aml 
replied in a slow, deliberate voice : 

“ We have agreed that it is thy duty to go.” 

“I will do so,” answered the son; ahd 
father looked at him in surprise, he added, “thi 
is, I will do so, if thee wilt grant my desire { 
wish to marry.” 

“I believed that such a cause kept theta 
Quintepunc,” observed the elder man, placidly 
“Thee art young to marry, Samuel; perchane 
it would be wise in thee to wait. Yet, as thee 
been a good, obedient son to me, I will nota 
thee nay.” Then turning his head again, afterm 
had taken down a large ledger and made alee 
entries, he remarked; “It is not difficult i 
where thy choice lies.” 


Samuel's face changed its expression; then 
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with his usual calmness, “I know not 

whether thee has guessed rightly or not.” 
“J care not, son Samuel, if thee should’st take 
thy wife from the household of Friend Nathaniel 
Ajlen; but thee must beware of joining thyself to 


sim in any business enterprise. He hath not a 


sound judgment, in my opinion.” 
#Nor in mine,” replied Samuel. “I have told 
‘in that his trade lieth upon an unsound basis, 
and must needs fail.” 
« He came this morning,” continued his father, 
elosing one ledger and carefully selecting another, 


4to request a loan of fifteen thousand dollars from_ 


gur house. He is ruined if he gets it not. He talks 
wildly of reform and return to his old solid business, 
inwhich he earned a good livelihood; but the firm 
of Rutherford, Rutherford & Co., represents too 
many interests to rely upon the promises of a failing 
man, I told Friend Nathaniel that it could not 

” 

“Thee hast done well,” answered Samuel. 
#The firm cannot be involved.” 

But as he spoke, a clear, ringing girlish voice 
sounded in his remembrance. “You think only 


how to gain wealth and turn everything to your 
own advantage,” and he seemed to see the in- 
dignant light in a pair of dark girlish eyes, 

As he went out he saw Nathaniel Allen slowly 
walking homewards, his head depressed, his 
shoulders stooping, and his steps feeble and slow. 


He soon overtook him with his rapid stride, and 
proposed to walk home with him by the river 
qoad, as more retired and suitable for conversation. 

“ Has thee heard of my request of thy father ?” 
asked the old man. 

“Yea, and of his refusal. 
he did well.” 

The muscles around Nathaniel Allen’s mouth 
twitched nervously, his whole face fell, and he 
totered visibly. 

«Take care,” exclaimed Samuel, putting out a 
srong arm to save him from stumbling over a stone. 
# As I have said, he did well, for a firm must look to 
its own; but I have twenty thousand in my indi- 
vidual right, and I can lend thee what thee 
wishes.” 

“ Does thee mean that ¢/ee will lend me fifteen 
thousand of the twenty which thy grandfather 
left thee by will ?” 

“Yea, without interest or security, if, thee will 
promise to return to thy old legitimate trade. In 
that, thy profits, if not large, are sure, and I will 
trust thy honesty to repay me as thee can.” 

The old man stopped, and lifted up his tremb- 
ling hands. «The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee, and reward thee for thy kinkness to His 
aiflicted! Friend Samuel, thee has been verily as 
son to me.” 

Samuel’s face flushed deeply, and he answered 
hurriedly. “Nay, not so; and it may be that thee 
will not think well of what [ must now say.” 


In my judgment 


“ Say on.” 

“I would take thy niece, Mary, as my wife, if 
she is willing to be so,” 

. The child Mary, whose heart is full of gew- 
gaws and worldly vanities! Friend Samuel, I 
thought otherwise of thee.” 

“ Yet thee will not say nay ?” 

The old man walked on in silence, traces of 
deep agitation and disappointment on his face. 
He murmured to himself brokenly, “It is of the 
Lord: let him do as seemeth good to him!” then 
he turned to Samuel, and said, “I will not. gain- 
say thee in any desire of thy heart.” 

Samuel Rutherford clasped his hand, and then 
said, “I have not yet spoken to the maiden, and 
thee wiil not say aught until I have ?” 

“ Nay,” said the old man, “nay, it is thy own 
doing, and I will neither make nor mar.” 

A few days afterwards, Samuel, coming. in 
through the garden gate, found Mary bending in 
delight over a bed of early crocuses, 

“ See,” she exclaimed in delight, “are they not 
beautiful? They look like yellow flames of fire 
springing from the dark soil.” 

He looked down at her happy face with a smile. 

“ They are the first flowers of the year,” he said. 
“ That is one reason they seem so sweet.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “and partly because I 
remember,” blushing a little, “that when I was.a 
child I had a little sweetheart in the house across 
the way. There wasa garden before his house, but 
none before ours; and almost every day in early 
spring he used to run over to bring me a bunch 
of purple and yellow crocus blossoms.” 

“ Flowers are a pretty gift to one we love,” he 
said, musingly. 

«Nay, any gift of love is pleasant,” she said, 
and then the maidenly color suffused her whole 
face, from her brow to the sweet, dimpled chin, 

“ Wouldst thou take me?” he asked eagerly. 

Mary looked up surprised, and her eyes dropped 
before the gaze she met. 

“ Nay, nay,” she cried, “thee must not speak 
so; thee knows it is Ruth thee loves best.” 

Samuel Rutherford noticed, with a quick bound 
of hope in his heart, that she always used the 
simple Quaker phrases in speaking to him, 

“ Nay,” he answered, “ it is thee I love, and I 
am free from all other ties, I thought once I 
should love Ruth, for she is verily a sweet and 
good maiden; but so soon as I saw thee, my heart 
made its choice.” 

Mary listened silently, and he continued : 

“I know that thee dost not care for this world’s 
wealth overmuch, yet I must not deceive. thee, 
Mary, in anything. I ama poor man. In time, 
without doubt, by prudence and. industry, my 
share in my father’s business will bring me wealth; 
but I have little of my own.” ; 

“I thougat thy grandfather had left th 
property,” seid Mary, with a perplexed look. 
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He told her the whole story, which she heard 
with sympathetic and glad eyes. 

« Thee hast done well,” she exclaimed. “It is 
better than wealth to be kind to the unfortunate.”, 

«“ But thee does not tell me whether thee will 
take me?” he added presently, with a smile. 
She laughed a little low laugh of infinite content, 
then looked up archly as if to give some teasing 
reply; but suddenly her mood changed, a flush 
overspread her face, and a soft light filled her 
eyes as she answered shyly, “ Thee knows well 
that I love thee.” 

On the next First-day the light and shade 
wavered with the breath of the light wind along 
the country paths by which the grey Friends 
came in groups of twos and threes to the simple 
meeting-house, by the river; even through the 
closed windows and doors came a faint sound of 
the rapids, filling the silence with a remembrance 
of the verse—“and in the midst of it a river.” 
The worshippers sat in perfect stillness, the men 
on one side, the women on the other, in attitudes 
of silent devotion or meditation, here and there a 
child’s eyes closing drowsily. 

All at once a stir ran through the small 
assembly, and all faces were turned towards 
Samuel Rutherford, who had arisen from his seat 
with a glow of suppressed excitement in his 
usually calm face, and crossed the floor to the side 
of the women. He came in front of the bench on 
which Mary and Ruth sat together. Ruth was 
pale as a lily, and her eyes were lifted up to the 
eastern window, through which the morning light 
fell, as if in silent communion with the source of 
all illumination; there was no trace of unusual 
emotion in her face, except in the closer pressure 
of her lips. Mary, on the other hand, flushed 
crimson like a rose, and her flexible mouth 
quivered, and her eyes shone with unwonted light, 
while one great tear rolled down her cheek—like 
a child, half frightened, who knows not whether 
to be grieved or glad. 

The young man paused, looking at each, then 
held out his hand to Mary, his eyes meeting hers 
in one long gaze of affection. 

As she hesitated, he said in a low voice: 
« Will thee not accept my gift today?” and she 
placed her small fingers timidly in his strong clasp. 

Some of the elder Quakers rose in astonishment 
as if to dissent, but Samue! Rutherford led her 
into the centre of the room, and said, in a low, 
firm voice : 

“ Brethren and friends, the Lord, who has put 
in my heart so strong a love for this maiden, will 
surely bless it to the end. She has given up the 
world and its people, and chosen to cast her lot 
with us in simplicity and earnestness of living.” 

Nathaniel Allen arose—he seemed ten years 
older than the month before, and his eyes shunned 


the place where his daughter sat—and said ina 
tremulous tone : 


“It is verily the guiding of the Spirit tha bas 
brought together the young man and the Maiden 


May the Lord bestow His blessing upon them fo mi 
Samuel’s father and the elder Quakers signe annem 
their consent, and a deep silence and hugh fey ee 
upon the surprised congregation, broken at las, wen ye 
a voice so clear and_ sweet, so far uplifted above a 
all earthly emotions, that it seemed like the speak, “S 
ing of a spirit. Ruth was standing in her place | girly 
white, but with a look of unbroken Peace, one Pn 
hand uplifted in prayer. _ , there 
“ We thank Thee, O Lord of all mercies, ae 
Thou hast given of Thy exceeding love to gual Pigh 
Thy children, and inclined their hearts towanis dme) 
each other. Mayst Thou keep them for evep js ole 
faithfulness and tender affection, each one preg = 
ring the good of the other to hisown. In somgy 
if sorrow must needs come, may Thy love Suppor MroB 
their hearts, and in joy may they ever remembe bed, 2 
Thee, the eternal Father and Giver of all good counts 
May everlasting peace and felicity in heaven pe ith 
on earth be their portion; and be Thou present in Mis 
likewise in every soul that Thou hast create, ga 
comfort, uphold and make alive with Thyogy ala 
true life of unselfish love. steppe 
«Eternal Father, bless us with Thy joy 
another's happiness, and lead us, and these young 
people, through every delight and gain heard 
pang and loss—nearer to Thyself. Amen,” ‘Sarel 
With this benediction from a heart heneefogh ie 
silent to the world, we may leave them, knowig Mo” 
that their history will be rich in all contenjagme i 
that the life, silent on earth “ for love’s sake’ No an: 
find full utterance and fulfilment hereafter, _ 
= lady ; 
A BLACK RING. 
BY E. I. STEVENSON, she mc 
“Certainly, it is indeed many a year agama dr 
dear Miss Eloise; but I don’t know that one ga yen te 
any fonder of telling such tales, for all that 
haps, however, you'll have heard your has 
that before I came here to be her housekeemmme 
(you were not quite six then,) I lived with Ger beew | 
eral Gervis, on the Highwood Old Road, Gamm »'s*! 
Park, they called the estate. The general wm OC" 
finely preserved an old gentleman as ever 
see, my dear; just turned of sixty, and as prim ash 
and courtly as any one of those old knights tii invited 
you'll happen to read about. Very stem ii do, bu 
very set in his way, @/ways. He amie at Oxf 
daughter Miss Beatrice—those were all of Mt 
family that were left to keep up the old placeyl play a 
must say they managed to do very nicely, indege dinner 
plenty of grand company, and the races and Rl enterec 
ing a little too, in season. As to Miss Beane seen of 
well, if you can figure to yourself .a face Is dear yc 
flower, and a pale, clear profile, with the honeiaim ® mont 
brown eyes that ever I’ve met yet; and agi ood 


like the stem that holds the flower up to the sits 
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857 


sg can think of what no picture could ever 
B gake clearer in my old memory. And she was 
marry her cousin Mr. Bligh, just come back 
gom living in Siam, in the autumn. She had 


aged to him from her cradle. He was 
hush fel ars sider than she, and the last of 42s family 
by as it chanced. 
h above uSuch matches, my dear Miss, don’t often come 
© Speak. girly about unless there’s a sore heart somewhere, 
her place, 4 Spinclined to believe, The first I learned that 
Ace, one ere was one underneath this, was the same 
% wening that master and Miss Beatrice and Mr. 
ces, that igh (who had ridden over from the hall to 
© to thse ine) had talked over the wedding-day frankly, 
+ towanis id settled it. He was to return to the Govern- 
Office in Bangkok a fortnight after it, and 
1€ prefer see his bride with him. About two hours after 
Wr-Bligh had ridden off, and the house gone to 
© Support bed, as I sat in my room looking over some ac- 
‘emember gunts, 2 sudden shower blew up. 
all good, é+There!’ said I to myself, «I left that window 
i Miss Beatrice’s boudoir down at the top. She'll 
have seen it surely.’ So I thought I had 
Teated, tp het slip down and shut it. Well, my dear, I 
Thyom depped over to her apartments and opened the 
Py poudoir door. It was all dark, of course; but as 
7 8 J stood closing the window softly I thought I 
a heard asob or a moan from the bed chamber. 
an eSarely that can not be our Miss Beatrice!’ ex- 
ona dhimed I. Then I heard it again. ‘Can she 
kanal be crying in her sleep?’ I thought. So I walked 
threshold. ¢Miss Beatrice,’ I said gently. 
ake,” wil Noanswer. I ventured to light a taper then and 


boked (sadly frightened, you may be sure) at the 
bed. There, certain enough, lay my dear young 
lady ; and she was sleeping—but tears were creep- 
ing down from beneath the long lashes on her 
theeks, and while I leaned over the poor child 
she moved on her pillow, and seemed to pray in 
her dream, for she said in a tone that brought my 
own tears up, ‘Oh God! Help me not to give 
my hand without my heart—help me not to give 
my hand without my heart.’ 

“Her hand without her heart! All at once I 
knew it. I recollected how long Mr. Kenneth 
Bligh had been from England, and how General 
Gervis had taken a great liking to a young land- 
féward who had charge of the Countess of 


er, 


ago, 
one gets 
hat. Per 
rother say 


invited him to the house—an odd thing for him to 
do, but he and the young man’s father had been 
# Oxford together. He had a beautiful voice, 


J) of fae 8 Mr. Aspen, and a pleasure it was to hear him 
place, ! play an accompaniment for Miss Beatrice after 
@aner in the long drawing-room. It hadn't 
and Mae emered my thought till now how much they had 


teen of one another, or how white and still my 
dear young lady had grown since his going away 
@month back. That had been very sudden—his 
Bealth forced him to change his air, he said; but 
Phethought me now of one evening when I had 


S—shire’s estate next ours. The old General had 


come upon him talking very earnestly with Miss 
Beatrice upon the terrace steps, and how strangely 
his eyes had looked at her, as he said loud enough 
for my hearing, ‘Yes, you are right. It ¢s im- 
possible ; and you are braver in duty than I,’ 

The next week he had gone to London (a 
curious change of air), and a little later Mr. 
Bligh had arrived. It was all plain enough now, 
The young land-steward and she had come to care 
too much for each other. I needn’t say, my dear, 
that any such marriage, or indeed any except, 
with Mr. Bligh, was the saddest and most im- 
possible thing she could have dreamed of, awake 
or asleep, kindly as the old general might have 
felt toward Mr. Aspen. If the general was stone 
as to most of his other arrangements, he would be 
steel as to that. Since fifteen years no other 
match had ever been thought of for.a second, 
It was the talk of the county. I stole softly away 
from her bed, not wishing to wake her even from 
those sad dreams that had betrayed to me her 
pitiful secret. The next day Miss Beatrice appeared 
quite as usual. Mr. Bligh and she rode together 
all the afternoon, and I well recollect how fresh 
her color was, and how sweet her grave smile 
as I met her in the upper hallway. ‘ We dinea 
little late, Miss Beatrice,’ says I ‘ for your father . 
expects some guests he is showing over the new 
greenhouses to stay.’ 

“ And this brings me to the point of my story, 
Miss Eloise. These dinner guests turned out to 
be some old traveling acquaintances of General 
Gervis—Sir Hugh Dalton and his lady, with a 
couple of others. When coffee was brought in 
they chanced to be speaking of old family tales 
and the like. ‘If you speak of those,’ said Sir 
Hugh, laughing and holding up his hand, ‘there 
is one of mine.’ ‘What pray, and where, Sir 
Hugh?’ said one of the ladies. ‘This curious 
ring,’ he answered, showing them a very odd- 
looking one, seemingly gold with a black enam- 
elling all over, and a flat onyx seal, A strange 
looking ring I indeed thought it when I saw it 
myself later. .‘It was given my grandfather by 
an Arabian nobleman, as a peace offering for 
some quarrel while he was journeying across the 
desert. The chief told my grandfather that a 
charm lay in its wearing—that it should never 
quit his hand without carrying trouble where it 
went. He wore it all his life, | have heard. My 
father, however, kept it locked away in a desk, 
where I found it lately.’ 

«And your father?’ ‘Do you believe it, Sir 
Hugh ?’—* How very romantic!’ spoke up two or 
three at once. ‘My father hardly gave it a fair 
trial,’ answered Sir Hugh, laughing again, ‘for if 
he did not wear it himself, he lent it to no one 
else. I have not worn it myself long enough to 
lend it for any real test.’ ‘Would you be willing 


to let me try my experience with it, Sir Hugh ?” 
said our Miss Beatrice, looking up at him. * Sup _ 
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pose you permit me to wear it for a few weeks, 
atid I will faithfully report to you any special dis- 
aster that chances during the time—and lo! your 
ring’s reputation is made.’ 

Pooh—disagreeable accidents are common 
enough, with or without jewelry like that!’ spoke 
up General Gervis. ‘ Don’t be so silly, Beatrice.’” 
But Sir Hugh paid no heed to the old gentle- 
man’s interrupting, and made a very courtly bow 
as he slipped the ring upon he? finger. ‘ True 
goodness and beauty must ever conquer evil, my 
dear young lady. The ring is there, see, until 
you are pleased to return it.’ She said something 
light in answer, and the dinner breaking up, Sir 
Hugh and his party left the Park. 

* Her maid happened to be ill that night, so I 
asked my dear young lady’s leave to do her hair. 
When I went with her up into her bedroom, the 
very first thing I Saw was a letter with the London 
postmark, laid on her toilette cushion by the foot- 
man, The handwriting was not Mr. Aspen’s, 
though, and I saw her turn pale as she opened it. 
Then all at once she gave a cry that nearly 
terrified me to death, and fainted dead away. 
Lucky I was to bring her to without attracting 
outside attention. She lay quivering and moan- 
ing in my arms for half an hour after. Poor Mr. 
Aspen had suddenly died of a fever in town, and 
his mother had written to tell her that the young 
man’s last words had been of her. My dear 
young lady! ler romance was over. Poor 
thing! She had one spell after another of grief 
and agony, all that night through. Once or twice 
I feared she was really losing her reason. By 
morning, however, she became quiet, and I could 
hardly believe my eyes when she heard, with 
entire outside calmness, her father read aloud the 
death notice in the paper. 

“* Dear, dear me!’ said the general, ‘too bad 
—a very worthy young man, with manners quite 
superior to his station. You haven’t forgotten 
him, Beatrice 

“But from that day I remarked how much 
more silent and dull and thoughtful she grew. 
Mr. Bligh saw it, and spoke anxiously about it to 
her; but even he was too busy to be much at the 
Park, what with hurrying up his workmen at the 
Hall. As to her father, he was too used to seeing 
her quiet lately, to think anything of it. But 
when the wedding preparations were fairly on 
foot, and her toilettes and outfit keeping the 
mantua-makers driving, it shocked me to see how 
still more brooding and morbid she was. by her- 
self. Before others she made an effort. Alone 
by herself, she appeared to be always thinking 
about her dead lover, whom she should never see 
on earth again, and her marriage with Mr. Bligh. 
I ventured once or twice to say to her, ‘ Dear 
Miss Beatrice, you will certainly be very ill if you 
#. your mind run on this way.’ I never dared 
to mention the cause of her trouble, but she knew, 


I suppose, that I guessed it, and that was engage 


for sympathy’s sake, 

“One afternoon, just a week before the wed: 
ding-day, I persuaded her to sit a few minutes i 
the summer-arbor with me, after having goun 
fitted. Whoshould stroll up but Mr, Bligh? Whes 
he shook hands with her, he noticed on her finger 
Sir Hugh’s ring, for the first time. 

“«And where in the world, my dear ; 
did you get hold of that odd-looking affair» said 
he, with a kind of sneer at it. She tolg him, 
Then he laughed (he had a supercilioug little 
way about him, Mr. Bligh) and opened his pen 
knife. ‘ Really,’ answered he, ‘I think our friend 
Sir Hugh is possibly right—although ing way he 
can have little suspicion of. That ring is Precisely 
like one my cousin brought from Cairo—and if 
there is an evil something about it with g ven 
geance.’ He put his knife delicately to the stona 
setting—up flies the onyx like a box-cover, Wy 
both exclaimed. Under the stone was a flathol. 
low place, and in that a tiny lozenge of a greenish 
powdery stuff. «Aha!’ said Mr. Bligh—T thought 
so! The ring is a Turkish poison-ring. No wu 
der it ought not to get into foreign hands unwarily, 
Can it be possible Sir Hugh has never known jg 
real secret? Why, if your beautiful lips were only 
to suck that seal once—ugh! It makes my blog} 
run cold to think of it.’ Then he begged herig 
give it to him, or return the ring at once tojg 
owner. But Miss Beatrice only smiled a jigs 
curious smile. ‘It is safer with me now thanhe 
fore,’ she answered him, ‘and I like it the betty 
for its hidden peril. Sir Hugh will not be back 
from London until the wedding. Besides, I think 
the stone is beautiful.’ So she slipped the sing 
over her finger again. I begged her often during 
the next days to lay the hateful thing by, bats 
was no use. 

“The third night from that she seemed™ 
strange and dull (master was from home) thatj 
begged leave to have a cot placed for me inthe 
apartment next hers. In the middle of the night 
her voice awoke me. ‘ Harry,’ she was saying 
her dream, ‘ Harry’—(Mr. Aspen’s Christiag 
name was Harry)—*‘ If I can’t marry you,mydae 
ling, they shan’t force me to marry anybody else! 
Then she spoke louder and angrily. ‘If onlj] 
dared—were not such a coward, dear.’ I coulda 
bear to hear her a minute longer. ‘ Miss Beatrice! 
cried I, going to her bedside, ‘dear Miss Beatriey 
wake up. You are here—in your own fom 
alone—with me.’ 

“She opened her great eyes slowly, and @ 
not even start when she recognized me bending 
over her. ‘Oh, Mrs. Chudleigh!’ said am 
quietly, ‘is that you? I thought—I thoughtd 
was’—she stopped, covered her face with Gm 
hand, and turned her head on the pillow, crm 
softly. I sat down by her and took the oie 


hand. ‘ My dear child,’ said I, ‘if this marta 
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A BLACK RING. 


you, you should, you must, tell Gen- 
val Gervis something at least. He will at least 
pfer it. He will not be angry with you, I’m 
gre, Better, far better, let your secret be 
inestly told now, my child, .nan some day when 
ge late’ She raised herself on her elbow, and 

td with an oddrsort of sternness, ‘ You don’t 
jnow my father, Mrs. Chudleigh—you don’t know 
ny second cousin. Besides, would telling either 
if them, putting off this marriage, bring back 
Har—? Pray, don’t talk of it again, Mrs. Chud- 
ieigh.’ She turned her head once more, and 
gemed to go to sleep; a few minutes after, I rose 
fom her bedside. That conversation, at that un- 
mmny time of night, first showed me truly how 
diseased and morbid her whole mind was becom- 


aserday (the day the wedding-dress came 
home) several of the general’s kin and acquaint- 
gnce atrived to stay over the marriage-day. We 
had expected Sir Hugh Dalton and his lady, but 
they had been kept away still in town. That 
shernoon, while Miss Beatrice was lying down in 
her room hearing her cousin Lady Violet Earlesly 
mead aloud, the General sent up stairs to have 
her meet him in the library. She started a little 
g-the message, but went down composedly. 
Anne, the second housemaid, was in the music- 
yoom next it, and the door was not closed so tight 
gs the General thought it. Anne told me that 
after chatting with her as regarded some money 
matters, and the provisions of her settlements, just 
as she rose to go, General Gervis looked up again 
gnd said: ‘ By the way, Beatrice, I have heard 
very lately in a roundabout fashion that you, my 
daughter, Beatrice Gervis—had forsooth — had 
some sort of a—I will not even call it a flirtation, 
with Mr. Aspen. I cannot believe any such non- 
sense—I shall not even question you about it—I 


am angry indeed at any one’s daring to report it; 


but it may warn you of the need of care as to 
your doings and sayings as a person of some sta- 
tion in life, henceforth. Mr. Bligh is very sensi- 
five to these matters, recollect.’ 

“Anne told me that Miss Beatrice made some 
low-voiced answer, and left the room. Of a truth, 
little sympathy would she get from her father. 
That afternoon, or the rest of it, she lay on a 
lounge in her boudoir, refusing to see any one 
under pretense of an headache. I remember 
well how I disliked to see her stretched out there 
all in white, with Sir Hugh Dalton’s black ring on 
her finger. 

“It is odd, Miss Eloise, that however intimate 
one may be, so to speak, with the workings of a 
person’s mind, you can never tell when a certain 
crisis is passed in it or not. I think one such 
crisis came to our Miss Beatrice that dull grey 
afternoon, lying there on the lounge in her boudoir. 
The evening was busied with a little carpet-dance 
dmdng the guests. I asked her whether she felt 


well enough to go down to it, and if she had not 
best lie still. ‘No,’ said she, ‘I feel quite able to 
go down—lI wish to do so, too.’ She must have 
made a wonderful effort to be like her old self, for 
Mr. Bligh and all the rest spoke of her spirits. 
She kissed her papa good-night, and Mr. Bligh, 
they afterwards told me, and did the same to the 
rest, quite laughing it seemed. At the top-land- 
ing, as it happened too, I met her. * Sleep well, 
dear miss,’ I said, as she gave me her hand # ‘to- 
morrow will be a busy day of packing, you know.’ 
She stood a minute and looked curiously at,me, 
though I did not appreciate it at the instant. ‘I 
shall sleep well, dear Mrs, Chudleigh—I am sure 
of that—to-night.’ Then she passed on to her 
apartment. 

“There must be some fate in such things— 
certain it was that I could’nt myself sleep any- 
thing worth speaking of that whole night. So 


/ nervous and fidgety was I, that by dawn I gave 


it up. ‘I am fairly beaten,’ thinks I to myself; 
‘whatever is the matter with me except that 
second cup of coffee, I don’t know, But with all 
that packing to be done in Miss Beatrice’s rooms, 
I’m a fool to lie here any longer for nothing.’ 
So up I got and went down stairs. The house 
was of course hardly opened yet, and the boudoir 
very dim, as I slipped softly within. I glanced 
through into the bed-chamber. The sun was 
just beginning to glow through it. I was very 
startled to see Mjss Beatrice already up, dressed 
in her white cloth wrapper, and seated in her 
usual arm-chair. She held a little book: in her 
hand, and seemed to be reading. I went foward. 
‘Well, well,’ said I—‘early indeed, dear Miss 
Beatrice: good-morning.’ She made no answer. 
All at once an awful idea came over me. I 
hurried to her; her eyes were ‘wide opeh, and 
fixed on the book-—her own little prayer-book. I 
called her sharply twice by name, and shook her. 
Then I do-not recollect anything of the shrieks I 
must have given to bring the house so quickly to 
the room where my young mistress sat dead in 
her chair, while her head falling back showed Sir 
Hugh Dalton’s black ring tight between her lips. 
She must have taken that dreadful step hours 
before—she was quite cold, and in her nearly 
rigid hand was held tight the prayer-book with a 
pencil-mark against the words, ‘ Last of all, the 
woman died also.’ 

“Of the awful end of all that promised wed. 
ding-joy I needn’t tell you, dear Miss Eloise. The 
general never saw even his most intimate friends 
again, and shortly left’ England for Italy, where he 
died. Mr. Bligh married another lady some 
years later. Sir Hugh Dalton almost went mad 


when he heard the dreadful news. He had, sure 
enough, never known or suspected the real secret 
of his miserable ring. There wasn’t, I presume, 
any doubt that the poison within it was the evil 
fate which that revengeful Eastern nobleman (se 
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like the tricks of those nasty foreigners) had 
meant should overtake his English enemy or 
some one near to him, when he gave him the 
jewel as a peace-offering—the treacherous wretch 
—although it had done its cruel work elsewhere. 
You’d best take your bonnet and go to the alley 
for a good game of bowls with Mr. Jack, my dear, 
to ge. my old woman's story out of your pretty 
head,’ 


TOT. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA, 
Ten little fingers, and ten little toes, 
Fat chubby cheeks and a dot of a nose, 
Cherry red lips, a bright pair of brown eyes, 
Tiny mouth full of some teeth—and some cries. 
Round dimpled shoulders, and soft cushioned knees 
White limbs like satin, arms tempting to squeeze, 
Kicking and crowing to find himself bare 
Tot's in his tub, a philosopher there. 


What does he care for the world or its codes ? 
What for its plaudits, ambitions, or goads? 
Joyous and laughing and fearless is he 

Cooing sweet baby-truths right merrily : 

Yet, on his sunshine too, shadows shall fall, 
Years shall bring sorrow to him, as to all, 

May, there, the truths he speaks be bold and free 
As is this sweet babbling philosophy. 


AUNT RUTH RELATES A HOTEL 
EXPERIENCE. 


That summer I was to Lucy Jane’s, we took our 
meals at the hotel: you see that’s the way a good 
many folks dew in Crabtown—ruther do so through 
July and August than to go to the beach or moun- 


I think myself it’s most comfortable stayin’ to 
home the wust o’ the hot weather, and doin’ your. 
travellin’ when it's cooler. 

But there’s lots o’ folks that would go some- 
wheres jest for the name on’t, if they suffered 
etarnal torments. 

It’s astonishin’ what folks will go through with 
for the sake 0’ bein’ fashionable. 

Lucy Jane was tellin’ me herself how she went 
ter the beach the summer before, and took little 
Emmy; and she said how’t she never suffered so 
much nor worked so hard in her life. Ye see 
Emmy had ter be kep’ dressed up in clean white 
clo’es, and she couldn’t play nor take no comfort ; 
and the consequents was that she got so cross and 
fretty that her mother couldn’t dew nothin’ with 
her. And what time she didn't spend on Emmy, 
was occupied in dressin’ and ondressin’ herself, 


and a sweatin’ and fussin’ ter look as well as the 


rest on em. So when she got home she was all 
run down, and the fust thing Jake—that’s her hus- 
band—said ter her was that she looked as if she'd 
a fit sickness. 


“ And I told him,” said Lucy Jane, “howe iia 
was the last time I should go away from home te 
hot weather, if I knew myself.” 

So, the next summer she thought she’g try a 
new plan, 

You see she didn’t never keep no help (Liney 
Jane is a fust-rate housekeeper—smart as a trap), 
and there’s only three o’ ’em, and I made four, § 
she says to me: 

“We'll take our meals down to the hotels] 
shall git red o’ the cookin’, and that’s alll the peg 
I want.”* ’ 

She asked me what I thought on’t, and I told 
her I’m of a notion I should like it; so we began 
the very next day. 

But there’s some things I didn’t like, and could. 
n’t ever git used to, | know. When we wunden 
took ter set down to the table, half a dozen waiters 


sprung forrerd, and one on ’em grabbed my cheer, 


in both hands and hild it way back. What todew 
I didn’t know, till I see how Lucy Jane managed; 
then I tried ter back in ter the cheer jest as gh 
did, with the man a holdin’ on to it. Fust I knew 
my lim's was knocked ont from under me, and i 
was sot down in that cheer all of a suddin, ] 
thought for a minyte my knees was broke J 
didn’t like it, any way, and I says to Lucy Jang 
says I: 

“When I git so I can’t set down ter the table 
alone, I'll go without eatin’.” 

She laughed and said I’d git used to it; but! 
never did, and if I could sly in and git my sea 
without that waiter seein’ me, I always enjoyed 
my dinner a good deal better. But he was gem 
erally right on hand—he was an awful wide-awake 
feller! When I was eatin’, of course I had te 
look somewheres, and if my eye happened ter lite 
on him he’d spring at me in a minute, as if his iif 
depended on sarvin’ me. Once he grabbed my 


-plate and was goin’ off with it. 


“See here,” says I, “won’t you let my plaié 
be? I hain’t done with it yet.” 

“Oh,” says he, terrible cut up, “I beg your 
pardon!” 

« All right,” says I. 

I didn’t want ter hurt his feelin’s, you knoy— 
he meant well. And after that he was a litle 
more moderate. 

It was a good place ter study human natwh 
I found that a lady to home was a lady to a hotel 
or anywhere else, for that matter. But some thal 
called themselves so, showed right out what they 
was; they'd find no end o fault with the waiter 
and the vittles; they’d order everything there was 
on the bill of fare, then pick it over and leave 
in a mess. I don’t see how they could doit! 1 
felt most as bad ter see it as I should if it had bes 
in my own house! 

One day a woman came in and sot down 


our table. She was all decked out in silks and 
diamonds, and had a bokay on her stummucké 
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Ge ps a wash-dish. Lucy Jane said she was a 
Gwonstent,” but / called her a pig, after I see how 
she performed. We had lobster salad on the on 
shat day for a kind of a side-dish—there wa n’t a 
reat lot on’t, ye know—it was jist for a relish, like 
ickles or preserves. There was one dish to each 
end o’ the table. Wall, what did that creetur dew 
but put her arm round the one at her end and dip 
into it as if she owned it. I sot way to the other 
endo’ the table, and when I see that performance 
| says to the lady beside on me: : 

« Less learn her a lesson, or shame her, if there’s 
any shame tew her!” says I. 

“ Agreed,” says she. 

So we took the other dish o’ salad—all there 
was on the table, mind ye—and passed it along to 
Pen the woman see what was comin’ she 
looked kinder puzzled for a minute, and then what 
did she dew but smile as pléased as could be, and 
thank us, and bow her hed till her dimonds fairly 
dazzled our eyes; and says she: 

«[’m sure you're real kind; I’m dretful fond 
@ lobster salad!” and upon that she fell tew and 
finished the job in no time! 

We was tew disgusted to smile; but there 
wan't no drawbacks to her enjoyment. She 
rather had the best of us, hadn’t she? 

One day the waiter sot a stranger down side 
@ me. He was a good-natered, respectable 
lookin’ old man—that was all I minded about 
him at first; but when he took up the bill o’ fare, 
he turned to me in a confidin’ way and says he: 

“J can’t see ter read this ere—I wish you'd 
jest read over the meat list to me.’ ’ 

So I begun to read it to him, low. “ Roast 
beef, roast lamb,” and so on. 

“Won’t ye speak a leetle louder?” says the 
man. “I’m rather hard o’ hearin’.” 

So I went over it agin, so loud that all the 
fulks to the table looked up to see what I was 
doin’. I felt cheap enough, but what could I 
dew? I couldn’t refuse ter help a feller man ter 
pick out his dinner! 

He finally stopped me and said he’d have 
roast beef. “I don’t know much about them fur- 
tin names, fillet o’ beef and a la mode, and so 
on; plain roast beef is safest for me, 1 guess,” says 
he, smilin’ good-natered, ; 

So when the waiter come round he told him 
he'd have roast 

“ Any vegetables ?” says the waiter. 

The man -handed the bill o’ fare ter me agin 
with that same confidin’ smile. 

“ Read,” says he. 

So I read up loud’s I could: 
ters, green corn.” 

“Stop!” says he, so quick and sharp that I bit my 
tongue, and Jake spilt his tea and burnt his hand. 

“What is it?” says |. thinkin’ the man had 
gone crazy, or lost what few senses he had. 


Squash, tomar- 


“ Nothin’,” says he; “only I'll have corz/ hain’t 
had none this year, by George! all dried up to 
home. I'll have corn and turnup: that'll do.” 

Wall, the waiter brought his dinner, and I be- 
gun ter hope my services wouldn’t be needed no. 
more, when all to once he turned to me kinder 
perplexed like, and. says he: 

“I wish you’d be good enough ter taste o’ my 
pertater,” says he; “ It tastes kinder queer.” 

I didn’t dars ter refuse, for fear he’d make talk 
about it and I should be made still more conspic- 
ewous, so I tasted on’t. 

“Lordy massy!” says I, “that’s yer turnup; 
where’s yer pertater ?” 

“What?” says he. 

“ Turnup!” says 

He nodded his head, and laughed. 

“I thought so,” said he,” but I didn’t feel quite 
sure. S’pose like enough real pertater is scarce 
here, hey ? think I can git some? Oh, wall, ail 
right.” 

I spoke ter the waiter, and he brought him 
some. Thinks I ter myself, “ Mister, you hain't 
got seven senses enough about ye ter travel alone; 
you orter take along a boy to tend ter ye. /’u¢ 
tended teu ye ’bout as long as I want’er.” An 
I begun to eat my dinner in airnest. 

Jake was tickled almost ter death, and he'd 
ben nudgin’ me all the time under the table. 
Everybody was lookin’ at me, and some was 
laughin’, but I didn’t feel as if I’d done anything 
more’n my duty, and I was as cool and dignified 
as you please. 

When we got through dinner we went away, 
and left the man I’d had the care on, still eatin’, 

Lucy Jane and I we went into the parlor ter 
wait for Jake—he always has ter go inter the 
office ter git a cigar, or see a man, or transack 
some kind o’ bizness or other—wall, while we 
was a settin’ there talkin’ and laughin’ about the 
man I had the care on, as you might say, who 
should come right in but the man himself, and 
says he with that very same confidin’ smile o’ 
hisn 

“Young woman, I don’t know who you be; 
but you have a kind heart, and a brave one. Do 
you think I didn’t see how embarrassed you was 
to the table? Lord bless ye, I can see some things 
without my spectacles, if I can’t see ter read, 
And now,” says he, “I want ter give ye this 
ter remember me by, and to remind ye of your 
goodness to a stranger.” ; 

And if he didn’t haul this little ring out of his 
pocket, and present it to me on the spot! 

“TI couldn’t think o’ takin’ anything, mister: 
you’re welcome, I’m sure,” said I, shamed enough 
to think how out o’ patience I got with him. 

“ Hut, tut,” said the man, “I’m older'n you be; 
play I’m your uncle now, and take it—come.” 

I see how he felt about it, and soI finally ac 
cepted on’t with the tears in my eyes, 
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The next day when the ladies plagued me 
about “the man I had the care on,” I showed ’em 
the ring, and they agreed I was well paid; and 
Jake says it’s worth twenty-five dollar’s if its worth 
a cent, 


ae 


RUBY’S “‘EASTER HAT.” 


“I wish I was dead, so there;” and Ruby 
Brown stood the picture of lovely despair, gazing 
down at a yellow mass at her feet, consisting of 
six dozen crushed eggs. Poor Ruby had beena 
whole month saving and hoarding these treasures 
which were to play an important part in the pur- 
chase of a lovely “ Easter bonnit,” Aunt Rushy 
had contemptuously called it, when Ruby had 
said in a pleading tone: 

« But auntie, all the girls are going to have 
pretty new hats to wear Easter Sunday.” 

“Easter bonnits, indeed,” snapped Aunt Rushy, 
“ better be thinkin’ of the good Lord, and how he 
riz on that day, then hev their minds on bonnits.” 

« But auntie—” 

“Now, no buts, Ruby Brown; girls in my 
time wusn’t thinkin’ eternally "bout bonnits and 
gimcracks; and Easter Sunday wasn’t made a 
show-day for bonnits, either.” 

“If I could have the eggs, auntie,” pleaded 
Ruby, ignoring her last remarks. 

“ Well, take ’em; I don’t know as I care, if 
you.can save enuff tween this and then. You'll 
hev to hev a bonnit eny-how shortly after Easter.” 

Ruby ran joyfully out into the coop to gather 
the first installment, after giving Aunt Rushy an 
affectionate little hug. 

“That child always will get* the best of me 
long as grass grows and water runs,” smiled the 
Spinster aunt, grimly—who had been mother and 
aunt for many years, nearly eighteen now, since 
her dearest and youngest sister had died, putting 
baby Ruby into Jerusha’s arms, murmuring “ Be 
kind to her, love her for my sake,” and had died; 
and young girl well repaid the care and grim 
sort "F love lavished upon her. No one knew 
what ever had become of gay, wild, dissipated 
Will Brown, Ruby’s father, whom people said had 
once been Jerusha’s lover, and who had deserted 
her for the younger sister, pretty Helen. 

The eventful morning had come on which 
Ruby’s eggs were to be disposed of. Blithely and 
gayly she started forth, a neat willow basket on 
her arm,*her eyes shining like twin stars, and 
cheeks rivaling summer roses. A stray robin 
chirped dubiously overhead in the budding but 
leafless trees, and visions of thé “Easter hat” 
floated before Ruby’s vision, with which the young 
minister who had just been settled at the “Ca- 
worth village” church, should be ensnared; for 
all the girls, Aunt Rushy said, “wus casting 
sheep’s eyes that way.” 


Ruby tripped along in the crisp March gi 
satisfied with herself and the whole world, when 
alas! for human hopes and joys how fleas 
Ruby caught her foot in some tangled weeds, sia 
fell headlong upon her precious basket of 
and for a moment felt as if the whole world had 
crushed all the joy and happiness out of her 
heart and life. In her great sorrow she gave 
vent to the ejaculation, «I wish I was dead™™ 
she slowly arose from the ruins of all her (eggs) 
hopes. 

“Can I be of any assistance?” asked some gus 
behind her. 

Ruby started and looked around, to encounty 
the amused smile on the young minister's face 

“TI hardly think any one can remedy this digag 
ter,” stammered Ruby, dismally viewing the mag 
at their feet. 

“ Eggsactly,” laughed Mr. Howard. 

“ Don’t laugh,” said Ruby, suddenly bursting 
into tears. 

“Don’t cry, I beg. I will try not to laugh he 
said anxiously. 

“ How foolish I am,” said Ruby, bravely tryj 
to smile, “ but I have lost my Easter hat.” 

“Your Easter hat?” he asked, a little nom 
plussed. 

“Yes, With those eggs I should have bought 
it,” sighed Ruby. 

“Hem! Well, is it absolutely necessary’ tg 
have Easter hats, Miss Brown? ” 

“Oh, no. Still, every one does, you know” 
said Ruby, gravely. 

“No, I did not know it before. Do you ng 
think you could enjoy that grandest and lovelies 
of anniversaries without a new hat, Miss Brown? 
he asked, looking into the sweet face searchingly, 

“ Oh, yes I could,” replied Ruby, blushing rosily, 
“T think I have been a little vain, and I am pup 
ished this way,” and Ruby laughed quite merrily, 

« Not one left to tell the tale,” he answered, 
joining in her laughter. 

“Only on my dress and mantle,” laughingly 
said Ruby; “ that will tell all.” 

“ Allow me to remove a few flecks from your 
hair,” and he bent forward with a dainty cambric 
handkerchief, removing the golden spots from the 
soft, curling brown hair; both faces had taken of 
an added hue of pink. 

“ May I walk back with you ?” he asked a little 
eagerly, as she turned to go home, after thet 
united efforts to clean the basket, which they 
partally succeeded in doing. Permission was 
shyly given, and soon they were chatting like old 
friends, and Ruth was surprised that she felta 
greater disappointment in the loss of her “ Easter 
hat.” 

« Well I swun if here doesn’t come the minister 
"long with Ruby,” ejaculated Aunt Jerusha, peer 
ing out of the window. “ But—heavings aid 
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jess, Ruby ? How de do, Mister Howard: walk 
What on airth—” 

#Oh Auntie, its my ‘ Easter hat,’ cried Ruby, 
almost hysterically, ‘look at me! Only for Mr. 
Howard coming to my rescue, I don’t know what 
would have become of me.” ' 

«Well I never! such a child,” gasped Aunt 
Rushy, shocked beyond measure at Ruby’s ap- 

nce before the new minister. 

How was she to know that he was thinking 
she was the loveliest and most sensible girl he had 
ever met ? 

Ruby went to church “ Easter Sunday” with 
her winter’s hat, and the Rev. Clinton Howard 
thought the face so sweet and good beneath it, 
that all the new “ Easter hats” sank into insignifi- 
eance in contrast ; but Ruby looked around at the 
pretty sprays of rose-buds, mignonette, violets, and 
pansies, and could not help but feel a little pang 
ofenvy. How could she know that the young 
minister was not admiring the pretty faces so 
sweetly adorned? And how could she know that 
while the organ sent forth its grandest music, and 
the anthem, “He has arisen from the dead,” 
swelled from the lips and hearts of that Christian 
congregation, that the thought had come to him 
(and was not an irreligious one) that the Lord 
hal ordained Ruby Brown for a minister’s wife, 
and that another Laster she should wear an 
# Easter hat,” and it should be drida/ white. 

So Ruby’s “ Easter hat” was worn the very 
next “ Easter,” and all the good folks said never a 
sweeter bride blushed beneath an “ Easter hat,” 
than the minister’s young wife, née Ruby Brown, 
now Mrs. Clinton Howard. Even Aunt Rushy 
had indulged in the fashion for once, and came 
out in an astonishing beflowered hat, and she ex- 
plained in her earnest emphatic way: “I don’t 
know but it is a sort of a hangin’ out of a signal, 
of how happy you air, by decking out in posies, 
that our blessed Saviour riz to glory that day; 
neve: quite looked at it in that air light before, 
come to think of ’t. I don’t see how I ever wanted 
to put down sich kind of rejoicing. Ruby does 
look like a picture in hern, and the egys after all 
did get her ‘ Easter hat,’ so Clinton says,” 


ae 


PERSONAL BEAUTY. 

There is nothing more unfavorable to female 
beauty than late hours. Women who, either from 
Recessity or choice, spend most of the day in bed, 
and the night at work or in dissipation, have al- 
ways a pale, faded complexion and darkly-rimmed 
and wearied eyes. Too much sleep is almost as 
hurtful as too little, and is sure to bloat the person 
with a pallid and unwholesome fat. The diet also 


_ bas a marked influence upon personal beauty. 


Generous living is favorable to good looks, and it 
tends to fill out and give color and sleekness to 


the skin. A gross and excessive indulgence, how- 
ever, in eating and drinking, is fatal to female 
charms, especially when there is a great tendency 
to “making flesh.” Regularity of time in the 
daily repasts, and scientific cooking, are the best 
means of securing not only good health, but good 
looks, The appetite should never be wasted dur- 
ing the intervals between meals on pastry, confec- 
tionery, or any other tickler of the appetire which 
gratifies the taste but does not support the system, 
Exercise is, of course, essential to female beauty. 
It quickens the circulation of the blood, heightens 
the color, and perfects the form of each limb and 
the entire body. It also gives elasticity to every 
movement. 


FAY MAYO. 


BY FRANK C, RICHMOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


A bridal procession entered a fashionable 
church on the Avenue. The bride was a fair, 
beautiful girl of eighteen. The groom—a tall, dark 
man, many. years older than the bride—might 
have sat for a picture of Byron’s Corsair. The 
bride and groom took their places at the altar, 
and the ceremony commenced amidst the hushed 
silence of the aristocratic throng, The minister 
had proceeded as far as the words—“If there 
exists any reason why this man and woman should 
not be joined together in the bonds of holy wed- 
lock, let it be proclaimed now.” 

The minister paused a moment, then cleared 
his throat to resume the service, when a sepulchral 
voice from the body of the church cried : 

“Hold! I forbid the banns. That woman 
has a husband living.” 

All was confusion, A murmur of amazement 
and suspicion was heard from those assembled 
to witness the rites. ’ 

The bride turned ashy pale, and sank fainting 
at the foot of the altar, The groom rushed to 
that portion of the church from which the voice 
seemed to emanate. But no one could give the 
least information which could lead to the detec. 
tion of the man who had interrupted the marriage. 
No one had been seen to depart, 

“ Let whoever has dared to make this foul 
accusation, stand forth, and prove what he has 
said, or have the lie crammed. down his false 
throat,” said the groom, Howard Derwent, gazi 
searchingly around. 

His challenge met with no response, The 
bride had been taken to the vestry. Her swoon 
continued so long that her friends became alarmed, 

When Howard Derwent came and knelt down 
beside her, they left them alone together. 

“Speak to me, Fay, my darling; say that it is 
not true,” 
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The beautiful eyes unclosed to meet the lustrous 
orbs ‘of her lover bent anxiously upon her face. 
_“O© Howard! what does it mean? What is it ?” 
“Do you not know? Oh! my own love, say 
that he lied!” 

“Do you doubt me?” said Fay Mayo, coldly, 
rising slowly to her feet. 

No,” he said; “only, I want to hear you say, 
* Howard, there is not a shadow of truth in what 
he said.’” 

“No, Mr. Derwent, I shall not gratify you!” 
said Fay, haughtily; “it is clear to me that you 
have doubts, or you would not require me to make 
the assertion.” 

“Qh, Fay, is it possible that you refuse to make 
any explanation ?” 

“Enough, sir!” said Fay. Drawing a sparkling 
ring from her finger, she laid it on a tabie, turned 
away,and burst into tears. Howard was at her 
side in a moment, with his arm around her, saying : 

*« My love, my darling, think no more of it; let 
us go to the altar at once, and have the cermony 
resumed.” 

« Never!” exclaimed Fay, disengaging herself 
from his arms. She swept haughtily from the 
room, and entered her carriage, without exchang- 
ing a word with any one, and was driven rapidly 
away. 
/ 

CHAPTER II. 

A year had elapsed since the closing scene in 
the last chapter. It was a magnificent night ; the 
moon shed its brilliance upon the broad piazza of 
the Ocean House at Newport. 

“ Fay Mayo is going on just the same as usual,” 
said a lady to a friend, who was sitting on the 
piazza, enjoying the moonlight and a little gossip 
at the same time. “Only look,” said the same 
lady, as the breeze parted the lace curtains of the 
window near which they were seated, and re- 
vealed the interior of the drawing-room, which 
contained but two occupants at the moment—a 
lady seated ‘at the piano singing, and a gentleman 
leaning over her, with a look of passionate admir- 
ation in his eyes. 

“ Well, I am not surprised: that girl is a thor- 
ough coquette.” 

« By-the-by,” said the second lady, “who was 
it that prevented her marriage with Mr. Derwent ? 
I was in Europe at the time, but I have heard 
that the affair created a sensation. It was said 
that she was married already ; but has it ever been 
ascertained whether it was true or fals¢? ” 

“Never. There was a rumor that Howard 
Derwent hired the man to prevent the marriage, 
because he was anxious to break with her, even 
at the last moment; and I for one, believe that 
version of the story. I can well imagine how 
galling it must have been to a proud, reserved 
man like Howard Derwent, when he came to find 


the woman he expected to make his wifespaag 
satiate in her thirst for admiration. She alwayg 
manages to make herself so conspicuous, too, Tags 
see how she is inveigling young Fairweather iq 
proposing to her; why, any one with half ay eye 
can see that he is dead in love with her; she 
wishes to add him to her long list of victims, { 
suppose.” 

And the two ladies moved away, but not, how 
ever, before they saw Miss Mayo and Mr, Bap 
weather coming toward the window, who ste 
out upon the piazza into the dazzling floods of 
moonlight. 

“What a glorious night!” exclaimed Fay, 
“ Moonlight lends a weird beauty to everything, 
Look at the ocean, with its silver-crested wayes; 
the grandeur and sublimity of a sceéne like this 
make one feel one’s own insignificance, Do you 
not think so, Mr. Fairweather ?” 

He was gazing into her face, which he thought 
looked lovely as an angel’s. In vain he tried 
keep back the words that trembled on his lips, 

“ Miss Mayo—Fay,” he said, in a low, intense 
tone. 

“Let us go in,” she said hurriedly. «J; 
damp.” 

“Oh! and but this moment you thought i 
perfect a night,” he said reproachfully. ae 
but a moment, I entreat you; you must know 
what I am going to say.” 

“I fear I do,” said Fay, “and I beg you not to 
say it, for it would be useless,” 

. “Oh, Fay!” he said, in a voice of suppressed 
anguish, “is there no hope?” 

« None,” she said sadly; “all the love I have 
to give has long been another’s.” 

They returned in silence to the drawing-room, 

Early the next morning Mr. Fairweather left 
Newport. 

Could the friends of Fay Mayo have seen the 
look of hopelessness that settled upon her face 
when she was alone in her own room that night, 
and heard her murmur: “ Howard, my love, my 
love, my own perverseness, and the freak of some 
lunatic, have parted us forever. O, where are 
you now?” they would have been no longer 
puzzled as to why she refused all offers for her 
hand. She bore herself proudly before the world, 
and few would have imagined that the haughty, 
fashionable, and beautiful Miss Mayo was af 
times a prey to the deepest despair. 

The next day, while Fay was dressing fora 
drive, the door of her room was thrown open, 
and a young lady, whom Fay had known buia 
short time, entered exclaiming : 

«“ Oh, Miss Mayo, I have just seen some of thé 
late arrivals, and among them is the most elegant 


man I ever saw. He is as handsome as a prince, 


and all the girls are wild over him; but the wort 
of it is, they say he is going to marry a southem 
beauty who is immensely wealthy. I am tM 
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that she is here, but I have not seen her. -She 
qiust be very fascinating, or Howard Derwent—” 

She was.interrupted by a low cry from Fay, who 
had become ghastly pale; and placed her hand 
ypon her heart, to still its tumultuous throbbing. 

“Why, what is the matter? are you ill?” said 
her friend, who was ignorant of the episode in 
Fay’s life which linked her name with Howard 
Derwent’s, and was at a loss to know why Fay 
should betray any emotion. With a violent effort 
she recovered herself, and feeling excessively an- 
noyed to think that when Miss Latham came to 
hear the story, which Fay felt almost certain of, 
she would suspect why she was so agitated at 
hearing Howard’s name. 

«It is nothing,” she said, lightly, “ but a slight 
pain to which I am subject at times. What were 
you going to say about Mr. Derwent, Lilian ?” 

«Qh, that he could not be attracted by her 
money, because I am told he has plenty of his 
own.” 

«Even supposing such a prince among men 
could be actuated by so mean a motive, eh, 
Lilian?” said Fay, simulating a gayety she did not 
feel. Miss Latham laughed, saying : 

«I will not intrude any longer, for I see you 
are preparing to go out. I only wished to excite 
your curiosity. I expected you would overwhelm 
me with questions; but you do not seem in the 
Jeast interested. Only wait until you see him,” she 
laughed, closing the door. 

When she found herself alone, Fay buried her 
face in her hands, while sobs shook her frame. 
«So soon! so soon!” she thought; “he could 
never have loved me, or he would not have been 
so easily repulsed. Only a year, and he is going 
to marry another.” 

There was a knock at the door at this moment. 
Fay sprang upon the bed, threw a handkerchief 
over her face, and said, “Come in.” Her maid 
entered, to say that the gentleman Miss Mayo was 
going to ride with had been waiting some time, 
and had sent to inquire if she was ready. 

Fay had forgotten all about the drive, in th 
misery of the present. 

“Tell him,” she said, “that I regret to say I 
shall be obliged to keep my room the remainder 
of the afternoon, as I have a violent headache.” 

The maid departed to deliver the message. Fay 
remained for some time buried in painful thought. 
Suddenly she sprang up, saying : 


“Fay Mayo, I am ashamed of you, weeping and - 


moaning like a love-sick school-girl, for a man who 
loves you not. This will never do,” she said, 
looking at her flushed and tear-stained face in the 
mirror; “ what if any one were to suspect that I 
love him hopelessly.” The thought was madness. 
“They shall not,” she said, passionately. 

That evening Fay Mayo entered the brilliantly- 
lighted ball-room upon the arm of a gentleman. 
She leoked like a rare and stately lily; outwardly 


calm, but inwardly agitated—hoping, yet dreading, 
to meet the eyes of Howard Derwent. 

It was late when they came into the rooms, 
which were filled. They moved slowly through 
the throng. Jewels sparkled, bright eyes smiled 
recognition as they passed on. The band was 
playing a delicious waltz, and floating around in 
the arms of Howard Derwent—yes, she could. not 
mistake that handsome ‘head, that air a Ja prince, 
which distinguished him from all others—was the 
most beautiful woman she ever saw, 

Fay was conscious of a keen jealous pang, as 
she contemplated the loveliness of the woman to 
whom Howard Derwent was so devoted, So ab- 
sorbed was she in her own thoughts, that for a 
moment she hardly realized where she was. 

“Miss Mayo, you look pale—the room is too 
close; shall we go out upon the balcony for a 
moment ?” 

Roused to outer consciousness by the words of 
her companion, Fay made aff effort to appear in- 
terested, and said, with a low, sweet laugh: 

“It seems a pity not to take a turn before this 
delightful waltz is.over.” 

Her companion eagerly placed his arm around 
her, and they glided off into the circle. After the 
waltz was over, they moved: to one of the win- 
dows, and Fay’s eyes involuntarily sought the 
place where Howard stood conversing with the 
beauty. Then, becoming aware that her compan- 
ion was gazing earnestly into her face, she said : 

“Is she not a beautiful woman ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “to those who admire that 
type,” with a look at Fay, meant to convey the 
idea, that the type he did admire was at his side. 

She drooped her lashes, and a blush suffused 
her face, although the man was not interesting to 
her. Feeling excessively vexed with herself, she 
raised her eyes, and met those of Howard Der- 
went bent full upon her, as he passed with the 
beautiful Southerner on his arm. He bowed 
coldly, and then, as his companion spoke, he bent 
his head with a smile, and they passed on. 

Fay felt a sharp pang of disappointment, al- 
though she told herself that it was just what she 
expected. She heard a lady near her say: 

« Are they not a handsome couple?” meaning 
Howard and his companion, “she is his ward, 
and soon to be his wife, so it is rumored, and I 
should say rumor was right for once; one would 
know, to see them together, that they were in 
love.” 
« Yes, it is but too apparent,” thought Fay bit- 
terly, glancing at Howard, who was bending to- 
wards the fair Southerner, whose lustrous dark 
eyes were raise to his, while her lips parted with 
a sweet low laugh. 

The rest of the evening Fay was strangely 
brilliant, drawing a circle of admirers around her 
by her witty badinage, yet she heard a lady say 
to another: 
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“ How ill Miss Mayo is looking this evening.” 
The reply: “Yes, she looks positivély haggard. 
I wonder if ”—and they lowered their voices ; she 
caught the name of Derwent, however, and they 
glanced at her. 

Fay retired to her room with a feeling of utter 
hopelessness. 

« What a miserable, failure I must have made 
of it, to call forth such remarks,” she thought, ‘as 
those I heard to-night. Have I so little control 
over myself that the evidence of a breaking heart 
is plainly legible on my face? Breaking? I 
thought it was broken on that terrible day. Shall 
I ever forget it? Now, it seems, I have it all to 
live over again. I must leave this place. I can- 
not bear it. I could not see him with her day 
after day, and maintain an outward calm. Why, 
even Henry Haywood suspected something, for he 
would persist in talking of Howard’s lovely af.- 
fianced, as he called her, with his eyes fixed upon 
my face. He has not forgiven me for my rejection 
of his hand, I fear; though I thought he had re- 
covered from that blow to his vanity long ago. 
Yes, yes, I must go. I will ask papa to take me 
away early in the morning. I will not meet him 
again.” 

She went to her father, who consented at once, 
as he always did toany wish of his only and idolized 
child, and went to make arrangements for their 
departure. 

She returned to her own room, and went to the 
window which looked on to the long piazza, knelt 
down, threw her arms upon the low window-sill, 
and burying her face upon them, burst into an un- 
controllable fit of weeping. “She is so lovely, 
and he loves her: I could almost hate her. O! 
Howard, say that you do not love her,” she said 
mournfully.. Suddenly, she felt her hand, which 
hung over the window-sill, taken in a warm clasp, 
and her name breathed softly in the voice she 
loved : 

“ Fay,” again her name was. softly whispered, 
“ Fay, my love, my darling, say that you love me.” 

For a moment Fay let her hand rest in his, 
with a thrill of joy unutterable, forgetting every- 
thing in the happiness of his presence. But at. 
his last words, she snatched her hand from his, 
saying : 

“How dare you, sir? you, the promised hus- 
band of another? Your words are an insult: go 
this instant,” she said, moving from the window. 

But these words arrested her: “ Stay, I implore 
you !” 

Fay involuntarily moved close to the window, 
and leaned out. “Are you not engaged to marry 
your ward, Miss Leon ?” 

“ No: why, how came you to think so?” asked 
Howard, in a tone of astonishment. 

“It is so reported,” seid Fay. 

“ Then report is false. Miss Leon has been en- 
gaged since childhood to a young man whom she 


expects in a few weeks from Europe to full i 
part of the contract, and her whole heart is his, 
O, Fay, but a moment since I came out fg battle 
with my misery, I was pacing to and fro, when 
hearing voices and footsteps approaching, ang 
wishing to avoid every one, I came around op this 
side of the piazza, and paused beneath this win. 
dow. Words are all too feeble to portray the j 
and happiness that filled my heart to burs 
when I heard my own name, as I then thought, 
breathed in your beloved voice, in a tone of gop 
row and régret. But your manner leads mej 
think I have been mistaken, and that there is 
some other Howard. Speak, Fay ! there is agony 
in the thought.” 

“I have always loved you,” murmured Fay, 
softly. And their lips met ina long passiongs 
kiss. 

“ My own love, my darling, my wife,” he said, 
in low thrilling tones. And the past was forgotten 
in the joy of the present. 

Fay had been a happy wife many years, before 
she learned who prevented her marriage years be 
fore. She and Howard often wondered who 
was, and what could have been his motive, 4 
this time, Henry Haywood was taken very sick, 
and thinking himself dying, he sent for Howard, 
and confessed that feeling very bitter towards Fay 
and himself, and being something of a ventrilp 
quist, he had conceived the idea of going to the 
church and preventing the marriage—with what 
success our readers are already acquainted, 


A TRUE LADY. 

Wildness is a thing which girls cannot afford, 
Delicacy is a thing which cannot be lost or found, 
No art can restore to the grape its bloom. Famik 
iarity without confidence, without regard, is de 
structive to all that makes woman exalting and 
ennobling. It is the first duty of a woman tobe 
a lady. Good breeding is good manners. Fad 
manners in a woman are immorality. Awkward 
ness may be ineradicable. Bashfulness is const 
tutional. Ignorance of etiquette 1s the result of 
circumstances. All can be condo .<d, and not 
banish men or women from the amenities of their 
kind. But self-possessed, unshrinking, and ag 
gressive coarseness of demeanor may be reckoned 
as a State-prison offense, and certainly merits that 
mild form of restraint called imprisonment for hfe 
It is a shame for women to be lectured on their 
manners. It is a bitter shame that they need i 
Do not be restrained. Do not have impulses that 
need restraint. Do not wish to dance with the 
prince unsought; feel differently. Be sure you 
confer howor. Carry yourself so loftily that men 
will look up to you for reward, not at you @ 
rebuke. The natural sentiment of man towaml 
woman is reverence. He loses a large means of 
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followed with weary feet. 


POETRY. 


when he is obliged to account her a being 
; Bie trained in propriety. A man’s ideal is not 
gunded when a woman fails in worldly wisdom : 
Sigif in grace, in tact, in sentiment, in delicacy, 
gf in kindness, she should be found wanting, he 
goeives an inward hurt.—Gai/ Hamilton, 
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LONG, LONG AGO. 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN, 


}mind me, oh, my darling, 

Ofa spring-time long ago, 
Swith its buds of green and shimmering sheen 
"Of the orchard’s blossomed snow. 
The buds of the hawthorn lay 

A carpet beneath our feet, 
And we pledged our vows, neath the 

boughs, 
Of that opening spring-time sweet. 


fresh green 


|mind me, oh, my darling, 
Of a spring-time long ago, 

With its dreams of love, and the sky above 
Laughing down in a golden glow, 

You walked in your bridal dress, 
The orange-wreath twined in your hair, 

Mid the spring-time’s bloom and its fairy loom 
To the church on the hill-side there. 


Jmind me, oh, my darling, 
Of a spring-time long ago, 


Neath its drift of frozen snow. 


O'er buds of the hawthorn fair, 
On the green earth's breast we laid you to rest, 
By the church on the hill-side there. 


I know in a fadeless spring-time 
Thou dost walk with untiring feet. 
Death’s river flows near, and I do net fear 
To cross in its ebb-tide fleet. 
God willed for a little while 
We should part for a brief, sad space— 
] look for a spring that will sunshine bring, 
And the light of your happy face. 


GROWING GRAY. 


BY GEORGE B. SWAYZE. 
They say that I'm growing real gray, girl! 
Time's silver, with strengthening line, 
Is chasing the raven away, girl, 
Away from this brush-head of mine! 


It seemeth but span of a day, girl-— 
So fleet count the years when they’re past— 


With its trilling bird, which my weary heart heard 


Since first that we met, and the way, girl, 
* Makes picture that years shall outlast. 


A crisp frosty morn in November, 
Snug homestead half hidden by vines, 
A knock at front door, you remember, 
And cheery face haply there shines : 


Eyes sparkling like diamonds of jet, girl, 
A wealth of dark tresses in waves 

That wreathe neck and shoulder rare set, girl, 
Kind greeting as stranger lone craves. 


Again I've been thinking it o'er, girl— 

The bright hours that gemmed our lang syne— 
Life's armor we lightly then bore, girl, 

Like garlands of roses and pine. 


Reviewing the devious course marked by 
The pauseless procession of days, 
Arcadias I'd wistful descry 
Are shadowed by Alpine arrays. 


I see flinty surface of trial, girl, 
Oft pained weary feet, andl see 

How mirage hopes ardent hearts foil, girl, 
Ah, friend, is life mirage to thee? 


I see where I've vied with foes without, 
And striven against foes within ; 
Encountered conflicts of toil and doubt, 
Lost battles that brave men should win. 


Though sombre and gray o’er the path fall, 
Kind patience with trial has been born, 

And tired heart has grown stronger withal, 
Since strangers we met that bright morn. 


Time's shuttle—ah, I'm now reminded 
How subtle it glides night and day; 

Kind friend, as thy life-woof unwinded,. 
Hath dropt there no grim threads of gray? 


"Tis twenty years !|—I yearn to renew 

Dear greetings and pleasures long fled— 
Once more our lang syne to review. 

Here's postman :-—le, heart !—she is dead! 


THE POET. 


BY BARRY ALDEN, 

His vision-life’s garden is haunted 

By flowers man's hand never planted, 
And odors sweet over it sail 

That mere mortals may never inhale. 
By heart he has taught all the words 
Of songs to the beautiful_ birds. 

His skies he makes cloudless and fair, 
And tranquil and balmy the air. 

The near is of radiant hues, 

The distance all glorified views. 
Enjoying his dream-holiday, 

The world can go “ round as it may.” 
He lives in a joy without woe, 
Such as only a Poet may know. 
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DEPAREHENT, 


No. 1.—FRINGE. 
This fringe is of two colors, and may be made 
with cord to suit dresses, mantles, etc. 


a 


2. 


DESIGN for embroidering apron; see Fig. 2, 
page 211, Fashion Department. 

KNITTED ARRASENE FOR SHAWLS. 

Fig. 3.—Arrasene is the newest and most fash- 
ionable material used for fancy work at present ; 
the design given in Fig. 3 is for the shawl, and is 
entirely in plain knitting; the number of stitches 
cast on must be regulated by the size the shaw! is 
required to be. With silk arrasene and bone 
knitting needles No. 3, four stitches are cast on 
for the inch, and four rows knitted for the inch. 
The heading for the fringe is worked in crochet, 


first one double into a stitch of knitting, one chain 
pass over one stitch and repeat. 

2d row: One double into the top of doubleg: 
last row, one chain, repeat. 

For the fringe, turn the arrasene over a book or 
piece of cardboard about 4% inches wide, ogy 
at one side, knot three strands into every other 
chain at the edge of the shawl, plait them jg 
three-plait half the length, then tie two Clusters 
of strands together in the centre, and leave the 
ends unplaited. 


Fics. 4 AND 5.—TABLE-COVER EMBROI 
ERY, 


This cover may be made of unbleached line 
crash, satine, or cloth; the design is worked 
crewels of various colors in long, cording, aim 
feather stitches. The designs for the embroider 
sprays and border are shown full working sige 
Fig. 4. For the large flowers two shades of 
are needed; for the leaves two shades of Olt mores 
green; for the stalks two shades of brown; am 
for the forget-me-nots two shades of blue, On 
spray of flowers is worked in the centre of iit 
cover, with the border arranged in a circle aroun 
it. The edge is finished by a crewel fringe com 
prising all the colors used. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT 


Fig. 8. 


Fic. 6.—KNITTING BAG, 

The bag is composed of a piece of crash meas- 
uring thirteen inches in depth and eleven in 
breadth; it is turned up five inches at one end to 
form a pocket for the work and knitting needles ; 
the other end is embroidered, and buttoned over 
by four buttons; a slide is made in each end about 
an inch and a half from the edge, through which 
aribben is run, and tied in a bow to keep the 
needles from coming out; two bands of embroid- 
ered crash are sewn on to form handles, The 
part of the bag that buttons over is embroidered 
with a narrow design in crewels. 


FANCY LETTER CASE (EMBROIDERY). 


Fics. 7 AND 8. 


This receptacle is very useful for holding stray 
missives on a writing table. The flaps are-in vel- 
vet or plush, embroidered either with gold thread 


or colored silks, with the floral design given full ’ 


working size in Fig. 8. The case is lined with 
silk surah or satin of a contrasting color, and set 
on an easel back. 


a. 


* MOSAIC PATCHWORK, . 

As the readers of the Lapy’s! Book may like to 
know how this very fashionable work is done, we 
thought a gescription of it might not he out of 
place, and would no doubt contain some hints to 
help them in this pretty fancy work. 

First get the richest and best scraps of silk you 
can, for we need hardly say much of the beauty 
of the work depends on this. Have them every 


odd shape you are able to devise, and all sizes,. 


from pieces as large as a penny to those that would 


cover the palm of the hand. warger are some: 
tinies used, but unless for good-sized pieces of 
work they are apt to look too prominent, and dé- 
tract from the béauty of the whole. After decid- 
ing on the article you mean to make—bracket, 
table border (either “scarf” or square), cushion 
cover, quilt, or what not—cut out the foundation, 
which may be of white, gray, or black silesia. Then 
tack on the silk pieces, taking care to make them 
lie smoothly, and arranging them as artistically as 
to color and size as possible, avoiding many straight 
lines and repetition of form, The general way is 
to leave the edges raw to insure flatness, but this — 
is a mistake. We have seen beautiful work spoiled 
by so doing, for after a little wear it frays out and 
is rough. The most satisfactory way is to makea 
slight turning, and to hem the pieces finely on, 
and after this is completed to pass a cool iron.over 
the back to press down the edges and corners, 
The next process is to work all the joins in feather 
stitch, chain stitch, herring bone, etc.; and this is. 
usually done in old-gold silk, although colored silk 
can be introduced for variety if desired. The 
greater the diversity in stitches the better, but for 
effectiveness we think nothing equals double and 
treble feather stitch. Then if you wish to spend 
more time upon it, all manner of little.devices can 
be worked on the plain pieces of silk, and on any 
large ones that may look bare—leaves, small flow- 
ers, dots, stars, etc.; and outline bits of figures, 
faces, art objects, and so on in endless variety, In 
fact, the whole can be so worked up if desired, 
even to crests and monograms, that it may be al- 
most covered with embroidery, and become quite 
a work of art. 

(Zo be Continuea.) 
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ERSHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig: 1.—Walking dress for lady, made of myrtle 
green camel’s hair, and plaid wool cloth, light 
weight. The underskirt is of the plain green, 
kilted. The long tight-fitting coat is made of the 
plaid, the skirt open at each seam showing the 
green skirt beneath; sash, cuffs and bows upon 
sleeves, and fhecktie of green surah. Straw hat 
trimmed with green velvet, and two shades of 
feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress made of deep ecru silk 
tissue ; the front and sides are formed of length- 
wise puffs with garlands of roses and lilacs divid- 
ing them, heavier branches heading the narrow 
pleating across the bottom" of skirt. Pointed 
corsage cut square’ in the neck, trimmed with 
duchess lace, duchess lace overdress. A similar 
overdress can be made out of a black thread lace 
Shawl, and the corsage trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress for lady, made of plain 
ruby satin surah and brocaded velvet and satin, 
pink and ruby. The dress is cut in the princess 
form in the back, the front forming a jacket which 
falls over the front drapery of ruby satin edged 
all around with six narrow folds of velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of cuir color; the un- 
derskirt is laid in large box pleats, and is made 
of damasse, cuir color, with terra cotta flowers 
upon it. Sharp pointed corsage laced up the 
front, panier drapery, loops of ribbon falling be- 
low the point.in front. Cuir colored straw bonnet 
tfimmed with terra cotta and cuir color velvet and 
feathers. Terra cotta gloves coming up over the 
sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of olive green cash- 
mere. The underskirt is trimmed with a narrow 
pleating headed by a band of velvet; the long 
polonaise has a band of velvet up each side of the 
front, and ‘is fastened across by passementerie 
frogs. Scarf drapery across the front and in the 
back. Cuffs and collar of velvet. Straw hat 
trimmed with bands of velvet and buckies, and 
feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for |jttle girl, made of two Shades 
of cashmere, brown and deep écru; the under- 
skirt is box pleated and made of the brown, the 
Upper part of dress is princess shape, braided. 
Straw hat trimmed with the two shades used in 
dress. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Fan made of cream-colored satin, hand 
painted; upon the end of one of the sticks isa 
bunch of roses fastened by a large bow of satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2—Lady’s walking dress of bronze green 
cashmere, and ottoman silk; the underskirt is 


laid in large deep box pleats, each one 


drapery is of ottoman silk, with sash drapery jg the 
back. Jacket bodice with small tabs trimming j 
edged by soutache. 

Fig. 3.—House dress for lady, made of 


with two narrow pleatings, over which at the front 
and sides falls the skirt laid in deep kiltings, each 
one embroidered upon the top in colors. Poinigs 
corsage, with loops of ribbon upon the jg 
shoulder, the corsage and sleeves are embrojderg) 
to correspond. The skirt has a front drapery 
of the plain material, also the same in back, 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of pépite china crape, draws 
in fine casings, trimmed with ribbon and feathen 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of black lace beaded with gilt 
beads, and a heavy fringe of gilt beads across the 
front; it is trimmed with black feathers tipped with 
gilt. 

Fig. 6.—Brown straw bonnet, trimmed wig 
ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 7.—Sapphire blue straw bonnet, trimmed 
with Spanish lace, ribbon, feathers and flowem 

Fig. 8.—Fancy apron for lady, made of bands 
of black satin and rows of lace insertion; thede 
sign for working the satin bands is given in Fig 
2, Work Department. The apron is edged around 
with lace, and fastened with a bow in the back 
with lace ends. 

Fig. 9 and 10.—Back and front view of drem 
for child of seven years, made of English twee 
the dress is princess shape with a pleating around 
it, and box pleats forming the skirt in the bade 
Vest collar, belt, and cuffs of silk of a dark 
shade. 

Fig. 11.—Lady’s morning cap, made of Mech 
lin lace, with a satin bow at one side. 

Fig. 12.—Coat for child of four years, made 
cream color cashmere; it is cut in the sacqu 
form, with a cape drawn up in the front and back 
finished by loops of ribbon; silk collar, cuffs, and 
pockets, edged with Irish point embroidery, 

Fig. 13.—Fancy pin, made of,silver. 

Fig.'14.—Lady’s walking jacket, made of olive 
cloth; the seams are opened around the lower 
edge, and have pleats of cloth inserted. Hatt 
olive straw, trimmed with velvet, and a shaded 
feather breast. : 

Fig. 15.—Fashionable cuff for dress, sleeve, 

Fig. 16.—Dress for girl of four years, madea 
plaid wool goods; the skirt and waist are in ony 
with shirring at the yoke and waist, girdle faster 
ing the waist. 

Fig. 17.—Blouse dress for child of five year; 
' the skirt is made of plaid goods, kilted, blows 


waist made of plain goods, 


braided near the edge with heavy soutacheyjum 


sapphire blue satin and silk. The skirt is edged ' 
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Fig. 18—Suit for boy of five years, made of 
fight summer cloth, with blouse fastened. by belt, 
gpd.short pants. 

Fig. 19.—Bag for lady, made of black satin, 
fined through with cardinal satin; it is trimmed 
with bows of double-faced ribbon, black and car- 
ginal, and edged at the top with lace. 

Fig. 20.—Dress for lite girl, made of chudda 
cloth of a beige color ; the skirt is box pleated, the 
waist plain finished with a broad sash of soft surah 


Fig. 21.—House dress of Framéoise or rasp- 
berry red albatross. The lower skirt is trimmed 
with a number of «mall pleatings ; the overdress is 
very much draped. The jacket bodice is fast- 
ened over to the left side, and is trimmed with 
ribbon bows and embroidery ; collar edged with 
embroidery, and deep cuffs of the same. 

Fig. 22.—Street dress for lady, made of black 
cashmere ; the underskirt is kilted, the overdress 
draped short both back and front. Deep jacket 
irimmed with a band of embroidery down each 
side, and upon the cuffs. 

‘Fig. 23.-—-House dress; the underskirt is made 
of an India shawl, with a narrow pleating of olive 
camel’s hair falling below it. 
camel’s hair, with plush facings and passementerie 
ornaments. 

Fig. 24.—Fancy gold lace-pin, with butterfly 
poised at one side with jeweled eyes and wings; a 
diamond is placed in centre of end. , 

Figs, 25 and 26.—Fan open and closed; it is 
nade with a branch of roses tied by a ribbon em- 
broidered upon it. 

Fig. 27.—Straw hat for little girl, trimmed with 
silk pompons and silk ruche. 

Fig. 28.—Straw hat for girl of seven years, 
trimmed with rows of satin ribbon and cockscomb 
rosettes made of pink and garnet riDbon. 

Fig. 29.—Hat for girl of eight years, made of 
leather trimmed with brown velvet and silk 
pasmpons. 

Fig. 30.—Bonnet for girl of our years, made 
of silk, trimmed with satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 31.—Straw poke bonnet for girl of five 
years, made of deep yellow straw trimmed with a 
feather breast, and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 32.—Black satin slipper for lady, trimmed 
with ribbon bow. 

Fig. 33.—Cloak for child of two years, made of 
eoru cashmere; the skirt is laid in large box 
pleats, and it is trimmed with deep embroidery ; 
the cape is trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 34.—House dress for lady, made of two of 


‘the Judic shades. The skirt is made of the two 


shades, alternately kilted; corsage pointed with 
4 puff and bands over it below the points in front ; 
the same trims the top of the sleeves. and wrists. 
The overskirt is of the darkest shade, trimmed 


with a deep bead fringe of the two shades across 
the. front. 


Polonaise of olive. 


Fig. 35.—Lady’s walking jacket made of hussar 
blue cloth, trimmed with passementerie buttons 


around it. 

, Fig. 36.—Suit for girl of twelve years; the 
underskirt is made of brown cashmere trimmed 
with two box pleated. ruffles. The coat is long, 
tight-fitting, trimmed with a deep braided border. 
Bonnet of brown straw trimmed: with satin ribbon 
and feathers. 

Fig. 37.—-Suit for girl of eleven years, made of 
navy blue cloth and silk. The underskirt is of 
silk, the coat is of cloth, long in front, shorter in 
the back; silk pieces trim the waist and cuffs, 
Hat of navy blue straw trimmed with satin 
ribbon. 


of strawberry color cashmere; the underskirt is 

trimmed with two ruffles, tight coat with kilted . 
front, silk sash above it. Straw hat trimmed with 
feathers and ribbon. 

Fig. 39.—Suit for child of three years; plaid: 
cloak kilted in the back, plain in front, double 
cape. Straw hat trimmed with ribbon. 

Fig. 40.—Dress for girl of, five years, made of 
light gray flannel. The coat is tight-fitting, with 
_tevers of dark garnet; a band of the same trims 
the cape. Hat of garnet straw trimmed with 
rows of ribbon and feathers. 

The diagram pattern is for a spring mantle for 
a lady. ‘This pattern is very simple in its com 
struction, and consists of only two pieces, one 
front, and half of back. The sleeve, which isa 


shoulders. This pattern can be made in satin. 
silk, cashmere, or camel’s hair, and would also 
look weil in the same material as the dres$ worn 
with it. The mantle is gathered both at the 
back and neck. 


For the bright sunny days that predominate 
this month, light-weight wool dresses dre mest 
popular ; every lady has one if not more of these 
dresses made up with her spring costumes, as they 
not only are indispensable to wear at this season, 
but prove useful all summer at the seaside and 
mountain resorts, and as traveling dresses fot 
short excursions from the city. Fine French 
cashmeres are very largely imported for these 
dresses, and are‘shown in a great variety of shades 
and colors. Eor street wear we notice all the dult 
dark red shades, tan, strawberry, dead leaf brown, 
corn flower blue and cypress green, while for 
house dresses are Nile green, buff, pale blue, and 
shrimp pink. For the dark colors worm in the 
street, tailor made garments are popular; these 


draped overskirts. If any material is combined 
with these, it is thickly corded ottoman silk folded 


and cords, and a deep border of passementerie: 


Fig. 38.—Dress for girl of seven years, made 


portion of the back, is to be slightly full on the , 
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are in the form of polonaises that are as plaim as” 
pelisses, or else pointed basques with plainly 
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in sash draperies across the back of the pelisse to 
make it more bouffant, for the trimming, stiching 
and. pleating of the same, with a few passemen- 
terie cords and tassels, is all that is required. 

The light colored cashmere dresses may have 
relief of velvet of a similar or darker shade, but 
they are more generally trimmed with white silk 
embroidery done on net. - The nun’s veiiings, upon 
which stars or daisies are wrought, are made up 
like cashmeres;with long loose side pleats of the 
cashmere forming the front and sides, beginning 
at the belt and reaching nearly to the foot, edged 
with embroidery which falls over a knife pleating 
of. ottoman silk The corsage has a pleated vest 
of ottoman silk, shaped across with bands of 
velvet, and finished around the neck with a shell 
frill of embroidered net; a large bunch of roses, 
with long stems but no foliage, is worn on the 
corsage’of this dress. Fine wool goods woven in 
well marked diagonals are shown in the well 
known black and white checks called shepherd’s 
plaids, and these also come in the stylish colors, 
such as strawberry red, dull blue, light tan color, 
old green, brown, and light corn flower blue. 

The Chinese crapes.that were used in plain col- 
ors and in black for elegant toilettes last summer 
are again imported, and these have printed designs 
of flowers and birds for part of the dress. Very 
light shades of salmon, pale blue, green, and rose 
are chosen for these dresses, while the black 
China crapes make the most elegant of all black 
toilettes for a summer wardrobe. Special designs 
of cotton sateens have birds on the wing, new 
patterns of lilac borders, and crushed roses, 
arranged as side panels, or as flounces for the 
front breadths, while smaller designs are shown 
over a ground of some favorite color. 

Small checks are fashionable for spring and 
summer silk dresses. These are not merely a 
single color alternating with white checks, but are 
Several of the new colors combined in one pat- 
tern; in all, however, there is a prevailing color 
that decides for the wearer the color of the 
material to be used in combination with or as 
trimming for the dress. What have been called 
* gingham checks” are best liked in these silks, 
throwing together the contrasting colors seen on 
Scotch gimghams. Velvet or cashmere is used to 
combine with these silks for dresses. A pretty 
Parisian dress of gray blue and very dark leaf 
brown checked silk is combined with leaf brown 
cashmere. The front and side-breadths of the 
foundation skirt are covered from the top almost 
to the foot with the dark cashmere laid in single- 
box pleats two inches wide, with spaces between 
half their width; this has a two-inch hem turned 
upward at the bottom, and above this is a band 
or border of the checked silk six inches wide. 
All around the foot of the dress are two narrow 


box pleatings, one of silk and one of cashmere, 
lined with crinoline to stiffen and puff out the 


pleats in what is called organ-pipe pleatings, The 
back breadths are covered by two very large and 
wide double box-pleated - flounces, each flounce 
forming a single box-pleat like a Watteay 
made short in the middle and deeply pointed on 
each side; the two materials are combined i 
these pleats, the silk outside and the cashmere as 
a facing, disclosed in the layers of the folds, A 
short apron drapery of the silk is across the fron, 
and side breadths. The basque is sharply pointed 
in front, very short on the hips, and has ‘a broad 
box-pleat in the back, shaped like the Watteay 
folds on the skirt; this basque is silk, with Direp. 
toire revers of the cashmere, a military collar of 
the same, and also narrow cuffs of cashmep 
turned back on the silk. 

Spring wraps consist mostly of the plain closely 
fitted double-breasted English jacket or Paletot, 
and are worn by all young ladies, whether may. 
ried or unmarried ; only the former wear it for up. 
dress toilette, and the latter scarcely adopt a 
other model, unless it is the long redingote, They 
are made chiefly of black, brown, gray, or buff 
French cloths, or of checked cloths or tweeds ig 
mixed colors. More dressy mantles are made ig 
the dolman and visite shapes; the materials 
mostly employed being brocaded silk, sicilienng, 
and faille ; the trimmings, chenille fringe, beaded 
passementerie, Spanish lace, and ribbon bows, 

The new spring bonnets are mostly pokes of 
medium size, not nearly so large as those worn last 
summer, and are quaintly shaped with “ tip-tilted? 
brims rolled far back towards the crown, while 
others have the brim and top of the crown on the 
same level. Indeed, these straight tops are seen 
on many of the trimmed bonnets, as the garniture 
is massed directly on top, and all the low space jm 
front of the crown is filled in with flowers or the 
new cockscomb bows, or else many loops of velvet 
ribbon are cluséred there. The small close bon- 
nets worn during the winter are by no means dis 
carded ; but are larger than the flat Alsacian ones 
that have been so popular. Round hats are of 
varied shapes, and the greater number have lange 
square crowns, or else very high sloping crowns; 
those with the square crowns and slightly-rolled 
brims promise to be most popular, as they are gem 
erally more becoming. The materials used are the 
lustrous satin braids, Milan straws, and fine English 
split straws. Those braids are all shown in their 
natural cream white tints, also red and brown 
shades, such as raspberry and the crushed straw 
berry red, pale leather color, and the darker 
Havana or tobacco browns. Gold, silver, and 
bronze braids are also shown, and promise to bé 
popular. Ribbons, laces and flowers, are the ma 
terials used for trimming bonnets. Flowers arg 
to be more worn than feathers, the latter being 
more exclusively used for hats. Ribbons are from 
one to two inches in width, and they may be of 
velvet, with satin on the wrong side, or else otte 
man on one side, satin on the other; or perhaps 
both sides are repped. The only brocaded nb 
bons are of Persian coloring, and those with large 
balls of velvet or satin on a repped ground. Gold 
lace, white lace with gold threads, leather-cok 
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ed Taces, colored laces of a single color or with 

ny cashmere tints together, and black laces of 

rious kinds, are used for the full frills that trim 
way of the bonnets. A touch of yellow is seen 
ae almost every bonnet; this may be the pale 
; ht tint called #2/zZe, the color of native gold ; or 
Pay be the darker nasturtium or the mandarin 
orange shade, it is used in edd contrast with gray, 
dark red, green, or the palest pink. Framboise 
is a raspberry tint, with more purple than the 
grawberry shade in it. The new light-bronze 

een, similar to sage green, is called sige @ailtet; 
gem of pink green. Ananas or pine-apple color 
js used with both black and brown effectively. 
Blue shades are of porcelain tints, dark sapphire 
hues, and the pure blue of Sévers. The ottoman 
and satin ribbons are most used for the cockscomb 
bows that, take their name from having notches 
like those of the comb of a cock cut in the ends 
of the many pieces of which they are made. These 
bows are as tightly strapped as their many loops 
can be, and there are also many of the notclied 
ends of ribbon left stiff and bristling; thus on a 
cuir colored bonnet is a raspberry-red ottoman 
bow of four loops of ottoman ribbon that is two 
inches wide ; the loops are four inches deep, and | 
there are also twelve notched ends; to tie these 
together tightly is pale raspberry ribbon, an inch 
wide, and of this there are also four long loops 
and four notched ends. This makes a mammoth 
bow that is perched on top of the bonnet, and to 
secure it the straws-ere ripped apart in front of 
the crown, and ends of the ribbons are passed 
through the ripped space; the effect is odd and 
striking. Similar trimmings are made with flowers 
and feathers, and are commended for round faces. 
The full ruche of flowers around the brim will be 
more becoming to slender oval faces. 

The fancy for the new yellow shades is shown 
in many ways; a touch of yellow is added to the 
corsage bow of many colors that now brightens 
dark dresses. But the latest caprice is a tiny neck 
ribbon, scarcely half an inch wide, of yellow oito- 
man ribbed ribbon tied high about the throat, 
with many long loops hanging on the left side. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS.OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD, 


The most popular entertainment at this season 
of the year is afternoon and evening receptions. 
Such entertainmehts, if rightly managed, are by 
no meas expensive parties: they can he made so, 
of course ; but, as a general rule, they are given 
by people who do not entertain in other ways, and 


description, such as parties, dinners, and the like. 
Receptions are little more or less than enlarged 
Five-o'clock Teas; dhly the larger number of 
guests invited makes the difference. Invitations 
should be issued ten days before the reception, 
and should be answered at once, either declined 
or accepted, as the case may be. A hostess is 
generally supposed, in sending out her invitations, 
toconsider how many people her rooms will hold, 
with a certain degree of comfort to the people as- 
sembled. Too often this idea does not enter her 
mind; she asks everybody she knows, no matter 


if her rooms will only hold half the number. The 
consequence is, those invited come pouring in on 


the day invited until there is hardly standing 
room. The guests, the cry being «Still they 
come,” flow out on to the landings, the -stairs, the 
passages, until there is a general crush. Many 
uncomplimentary remarks are made, and vows 
breathed that “they will never come to such an 
awful crush again,” and small blame’ to them if 
they do not. 
“I have been there and still would go,” 

is not a line likely to recommend itself to any one 
who has been victimized at one of these fashion- 


. able crushes. Overcrowding rooms is one of the 


most trying faults a hostess can be guilty of, as 
instead of affording pleasure to her guests, as 
should be, and probably is, her chief reason for 
giving the party, she renders them thoroughly un- 
comfortable as long as it lasts. Far better is it, if 
there are a great number to be invited, to give two 
receptions—not too closely following each other, or 
the invited may fancy (those asked on the last 
day) that it is a case of “ baked meats ”—but say 
about two weeks apart. If the answers to the 
invitations sent out are returned without delay, it 
is easy to provide for those who have accepted ; 
the hostess knows the number she may expect, 
and can ask others to fill the places of those who 
refuse. This.is why all recipients of such inyita- 
tions should reply to them as soon as possible. 
The usual hours for afternoon parties are from five 
o’clock until seven or eight—in many cases dancing 
for the young guests is provided after the latest 
hour named, the invitation cards are so marked, 
and the older guests are not expected to remain. 
The refreshments should consist of tea, coffee, 
sherry, cakes biscuits, thin bread and butter, and 
ices; and the tables should be laid out in the 
dining room in readiness at the hour named on 
the invitation; it is impossible to count on late ar- 
rivals, or yet on early ones. Many people will go 
to two, three, or even four receptions one after the 


other, if there happen to be a good many gomg "J 


on together, as is sure to be the case in the season, 
It is well, therefore, tu be prepared for every case, 
and it is necessary to have 4of tea and coffee ready 
from the first hour named to the last. The table 
should be placed at the end of the dining room as 
a sort of buffet, the servants standing ready to at- 
tend to the guests as they come in. The table 
should be spread with a fine cloth, either pure 
white, or white embroidered in- colors. On ‘it 
should be placed as many cups and saucers 
as there are guests, tea cups and coffee cups in 
rows. It is more convenient to have a division 
between the coffee and tea arrangements—say the 
coffee pots, hot milk jugs, cream jug, sugar bowls, 
and coffee cups and saucers, were placed at one 
end of the table, and the urn and tea appendages 
at the other; the division being filled with flower- 
ing plants and ferns at the back, and baskets of 
cake, bread and butter, biscuit, etc., in front; a 
side table being arranged for the ices, sherry, and 
ice water, When ices are given, they are usually 
provided during the evening, not when the guests 
arrive, as it makes a little change and promotes 
sociability among the guests, as the gentlemen 
usually invite a lady to take an ice. Ladies do 
not usually remove any wrap except the. extra 
heavy one they usually put on when starting; hats 
and bonnets at afternoon parties are, of course, 
not removed, FASHION, 
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Ecos. 


Ingredients:—One ounce of gelatine, 


Quarter of a pound of sugar: 
Pint of cold water, 


Three-quarters of a pint of boiling 
milk, 
Yolks of two eggs, 
Two tablespoonfuls of grated choc- 
olate, 

Cochineal, 

Bitter almonds, 

Vanilla, rosewater, lemon, 

Twelve egg shells. 
Soak in a bowl a one-ounce package of gelatine 
for four hours with a pint of cold water; when 
thoroughly dissolved add to it a quarter of a pound 
ot white sugar and three-quarters of a pint of 
boiling milk; stir over the fire until well mixed. 
Strain and divide into four parts. One part leave 
white, Into another part stir in two large table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate, previously well 
dissolved, and made into a smooth paste. Into 
another stir the beaten yolks only of two eggs. 
Into the fourth part put enough cochineal to make 
it a bright red color. The chocolate mixture 
Should be flavored with vanilla, the yellow with 
lemon, the white with rosewater, and the red with 
some bitter almonds, boiled in a piece of muslin. 
The yellow portion should be heated long enough 
over the fire to cook the egg. Rinse out twelve 
egg Shells, which should have been very carefully 
broken at the end so as to leave the shape of the 
egg as perfect as possible. ill the egg shells 
with the various mixtures, and set them upright 
‘na shallow pan of flour, to keep them steady, 
sad leave them until the next day. Make some 
mice clear wine jelly, and lay it in a glass dish, 
broken into sparkling pieces; break away the 
shells very carefully, and arrange the colored eggs 
alternately on the bed of jelly. This is a very 
economical dish, and is always much liked. 


PoraTo SALAD. 


Slice some cold boiled potatoes, and sprinkle over 
them a little finely chopped parsley and onion. 
Mix.a dressing with the proportion of two spoon- 
fuls of oil to one of vinegar, add mustard, pepper, 
and salt to taste, mix all well together and beat 
with a fork until it becomes creamy, then pour 
over the vegetables. Bottled anchovies may be 
added to this, when it becomes an anchovy salad. 


TRANSPARENT PupDpING, 
Ingredients.—Eight eggs, 
* One pound powdered sugar, 

Half pound of butter, 

Nutmeg, 

Puff paste, 

Citron. 
Beat eight eggs very light, put them into a sagen 
pan with one pound of sugar, half a pound of bup 
ter, and a little nutmeg; set on the fire and gp 
until it thickens, then set off to cool. Makea Tieh 
puff paste, put it around the dish and the mixtgs 
in. the middle; a few strips of citron cut very thig 
improves this, Bake nearly an hour in a moder, 
ately hot oven. 

GERMAN CREAM. 

Ingredients.—One quart of cream, 

Yolks of four eggs, 

», Quarter of a pound of sugar, 

Half ounce of isinglass. 
Whip one pint of cream stiff, and put it on a sieve: 
boil the remaining pint with the yolks of the eggs, 
well beaten; sweeten, and flavor with vanilla; 
put it into the isinglass dissolved, and set it on the 
ice. When it begins to thicken, stir in the 
whipped cream, a spoonful at a time; put inigy 
mould and keep it on the ice. 


PouND SEED CAKE, 
dngredients.—One pound of butter, 

One pound of sugar, 

One pound of flour, 

Eight eggs, 

Caraway seeds to taste. 
Rub the butter and sugar together until they ar 
beaten to a cream; then add one pound of fon 
well dried, eight eggs (yolks and whites beater 
separately), and caraway seeds to taste. Min 
the ingredients, and beat all well together for one 
hour. Put the batter into a tin cake-mould lined 
with paper and well buttered. Bake in a mod 
erate oven. 

Soup Stock. 

Ingredients.—Odds and ends of meat, 

Herbs, 

Onion, 

Six whole cloves, 

Twelve whole peppers. 
Save the trimmings and coarse bits of your roast- 
ing pieces, also the bones, and to every two poumts 
put a quart of water; when it comes to boil setit 
back from the hot fire, where it will simmer su 
hours, then add herbs and seasoning; cook tee 
hours longer, strain, and put in a cool place; imté 
morning skim off the fat. This can be used @ 
make any kind of soup or sauces, and is very com 
venient to have on hand, as it really costs nothing 
—the spice is sufficient for a gallon of stock. 
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RECIPES. 


PARMESAN OMELET. 


—Three eggs, 
Tablespoonful of Parmesan cheese, 

Pepper and salt, 

Piece of butter the size of an ‘egg. 
Beat up three eggs, with pepper and salt to taste, 
snd 2 tablespoonful of grated Parmesan cheese. 
Put a piece of butter the size of an egg into the 
ieelet-pan; as soon as it is melted, pour in the 
eggs, and holding the handle of the pan with one 
hand, stir the omelet with the other by means of a 
fai spoon. “The Moment the omelet begins to 
wi, cease stirring, but keep shaking the pan for a 
Ginute or SO; then with the spoon double up the 
qmelet, and keep on shaking the pan until the 
under side is of a good color. Turn it out on a 
hot dish, colored side uppermost, and serve 


quickly. 
OvysTER FRITTERS, 


wenty-five oysters, 
Three eggs, 
Flour enough for thin batter, 
One cupful of milk, 
One cupful of oyster liquor, 
A little salt, 
Lard or butter. 


Drain the liquor from the oysters, and to a cupful 
@this add the same quantity of milk, three eggs, 
Sliitle: salt, and flour enough for a thin batter; 
Gop the oysters, and stir into the batter; have 


gady in a frying pan lard, or half lard and half 
butter; heat very hot, and drop the oyster batter 
i by the spoonful ; try a spocnful first, to be sure 
be lard is hot enough and the fritter of the right 
iasistency; take from the pin as soon as they 
me fried a light brown, and serve as soon as 
possible, 

STEWED BEEPSTEAK. 
Ingredients. —A thick steak, 

One onion, 

Three cloves, 

! Carrot, turnip, and onion. 

Pertially fry a thick beefsteak with an onion ; then 
fol it up, put it into a stew pan with a little stock 
mw gravy, add three cloves, some slices of carrot, 
limip,and onion. Put it in the oven for an hour, 
then thicken the gravy with flours and butter, sea- 
jon it, add a spoonful of mushroom catsup, and 
serve. 


Potrep Ham. 

Ingredients —Ham, 

Butter. 
Take any remains of ham you have—even fried, 
Hof anice quality, is good for the purpose; take 
amayall stringy parts, sinew or gristle; put in a 
ee oven with its weight of butter; let it stay 
Miterating in the butter until it -is very tender, 
S Wen beat it in a mortar; add cayenne, and pack 
pes It is used for sandwiches. 


To MAKE STEAK TENDER. 


 Ingredients.—Three tablespoonfuls of salad gil. 
One tablespoonful of vinegar, 

Steak, 
Put three tablespoonfuls of salad oil and one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, well mixed together, on a 
large flat dish, and on this lay the steak. Salt 
must never be ‘put on steak before it is cooked. 
The steak must lie on this tender-making mixture 
for at least half an hour to a side; the toughest 
steak will succumb to this, and be perfectly tender 
when tooked. 

MILK Biscuit. 

Ingredients. —One quart of flour, 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Two teaspoonfuls of soda, 

One pint of milk, 

Half a tablespoonful of salt. 
Take one quart of flour and mix with it two tea- 
spoonfuls of soda, then add two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and half a teaspoonful of salt; moisten 
the mixture gradually with one pint of sweet milk, 
roll out, cut in round cakes, and bake in a quick . 
oven, 

A FILLET oF Mutton. 
Ingredients.—A leg of mutton, 

Forcemeat, 

Melted butter, 

Two’ small onions, 

A bunch of herbs, 

Two carrots, 

Five cloves, 

Twenty whole peppercorns. _ 
Cut some inches from each end of a large and well 
kept leg of mutton, and leave the fillet shaped 
like one of veal. Remove the bone and fill the 
cavity with force-meat; more force-meat can be 
added by detaching the skin sufficiently on the 
flap side to admit it. When thus prepared, the 
fillet may be floured and roasted, served with cur- 
rant jelly*and brown gravy, or with only melted 
butter poured over it; or it may be stewed gently 
for four hours in a pint of water, after having been 
floured and browned all over, in two ounces of 
butter; it must then be turned every hour, that it 
may be equally done. Two small onions, a bunch 
of herbs, a couple of carrots sliced, four or five 
cloves, and twenty whole peppercorns, can be 
added. 

JUMBLEs. 

Ingredients.—Half a pound of butter, 

Half a pound of sugar, 

Whites of four eggs, 

A little brandy, 

Flour. 

Beat half a pound of butter, and half a pound of 
sugar to a cream, then add the whites of four 
eggs well beaten, and enough sifted flour to make 
a stiff dough. Sprinkle the board with sugar in- 
stead of flour to roll them out on, roll thia, and 
bake in a quick oven, 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


AMUSEMENYS. AND JUVENILE DEPART 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A PORTAL. 


The transom of the doorway is formed by two 
words méaning—a loud, continuous sound ; and to 
cultivate. The lintel is described by a word very 
suitable to the position it holds. 


+ 

+ 
+ 
~ 
+ 


The posts are represented by a protector for 
weak or diseased lungs, and a sudden conflict or 
hostile meeting. 

The sill, of twelve letters, expresses certain offi- 
cers of the English navy. 

The points of intersection are all made by the 
same letter. 


A FLOWER-POT. 


The rim and bottom of the flower-pot, the for 
mer containing seven letters and the latter only five, 
express the effect produced by the bewilderment 
of the mind, and the bewilderment of the vision. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ + 
+ 


The sides, of eight letters each, express to be in- 
juriously covered with parasitical growths, and 
subtracted or taken from. 

The saucer is constructed of words that may be 
defined as—highly ornamented ; without sense or 
motion ; a legal instrument; a familiar name for 
a parent, and an equally familiar name for an 
article of dress. ° 


A WHISK. 


The sides of the whisk express the worship of 
wealth, and the form of the human breast. 

The whisk is bound by a word expressing the 
amount of dust that snould be removed. 


The end conveys the force with which jpg 
wielded. 

The handles give the lady who frequently gam 
the instrument, and the wisdom that falls from jsp 
lips. 

The head expresses the best condition fords 
effectiveness of the worker, as well as a comma 
title for her. 

WORD-SQUARE, 
' 
F 
The harvest’s yield, the bounteous store; 
A strand for pulleys and for masts; 
The way should stand the friendly door; 
Protected from the wild, rude blasts, 


SUBSTITUTION. 


The change of a single letter can alter thecgm 
ing day into the very essence of richness, 


A MELANGE. 

Aabeefghiillmnooprrrrssswwy. 

Arrange the letters given above properly,am 
find a qrenionting reflection for this season of ihe 
year. 

AN ADDITION. 

The absolute conclusion of everything nese 
but a single letter to be placed before it toexpret 
a generous action of dubious utility. Anothepat 
dition will cause the happiest combinations, 

NUMBERED ENIGMA. 

A title composed of twenty-one letters. * 

My 6, 9, 16, 21, 5, 11 is the crown of Hamm 
character. 

My 4, 5, 20, 13 is a period of delight. 

My 10, 19, 15, 12 is an important metal. 

My 8, 3, 1 is the delight of ladies and the diem 
of birds. 

My 2, 7, 18 furnishes an occupation for women 

My 14, 19, 17 is what every woman onght@ 
have. 


The whole is expressly devoted to your enim 


tainment. 
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GAMES. 


LOVE’S BLINDNESS. 


This old-fashioned frolic may be the cause of 
sé fan and bewilderment in a very simple man- 
mad is suited to the entertainment of a:circle 
Gpmiliar acquaintances, A full explanation of 
the game should be given by the Leader, in the 
Gyst place, SO that all the participants can be able 
‘ov the absurdity of the mistakes as they occur. 
ithe entire company is requested to fall in for a 
h, each gentleman giving his right arm to 

the lady whom he .selects as a partner. Music 
an instrument may be used, or the company 
jptime their steps to a popuiar song furnished 
themselves. After marching round the room 
sfew times under the leadership of the Director, 
he suddenly calls a halt and orders the entire 
pany to be seated. Each gentleman must 
then seat himself and his partner as part of a circle, 
set distinctly apart, so that each couple is marked 
isdetached from their neighbors. When this is 
eenainly accomplished, the Director again gives 
word of command, ard all the gentlemen 
arch in file out of the room, he bringing up the 
gar, and leaving the strictest orders that the ladies 
wiain their seats in absolute silence and without 


Each gentleman in turn is then blindfolded and 
jj into the room, under orders to seek his lady 
and seat himself at her side. During the search, 
the ladies must preserve absolute silence, while he 
permitted to touch their dresses and make his 
thoice according to the rules of Blind Man’s Buff. 
The Director meanwhile will assure him that his 
section for the lady must instinctively lead him 
pa right selection, and urge him to a prompt de- 
gsion. Each gentleman is thus severally admitted, 
nd when they all have made their choice and 
ken their seats, the Director orders the bands to 
feremoved from their eyes, revealing many cases 
@ mistaken identity, to the confusion of devoted 
mires, who have pronounced themselves assured 


their success. 


The frolic is made at once more rough and 
more comic, by turning out the lights after the re- 
frement of the gentlemen, and then bringing 
them back to seek their partners in the unexpected 
farkness—the light being only relit after they 
are all re-seated. 


THE MAGIC WAND. 


The following is merely a trick or catch, suited 
forthe entertainment of children. The Leader 
‘may wrap himself in a disguise as a magician, and 
leaning upon a wand, describe its magic power. 
Among other virtues it has the strange one of be. 
sowing special knowledge and vision by its touch. 
The Magician then waves his wand and touches 
some chosen playmate three times, ordering him 
1 go out into the road and turn a stone found 
there, and that by virtue of the wand, the stone 
will become known to the Magician. During the 
M@sence of the victim, the door of the room must 
becarefully closed, or set ajar with a stone resting 
against it on the inside. the playmate re- 
tuters he must necessarily, in opening the door, 
thrust the stone aside, and he is then shown that 
the one he has turned. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MARCH, 1883. 
A Screen. 
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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK.AND MAGAZINE. 


OUR ARM CHAIR, 


INTRODUCTION. 


The present occupant of “Our Arm Chair” is 
enjoying, to use a misnomer, a very uncomfortable 
seat. It occurs to him that it has been said, 
“Some are born to greatness, some achieve 
greatness, others have it thrust upon them.” Not 
being able to arrogate to himself either of the 
three propositions, and yet occupying a position 
where greatness of some kind is expected, he con- 
cludes that he is a misnomer.. He is fully aware 
of the fact, however, that he has been thrust, as it 
were, by circumstances, into the Arm Chair, and 
that it is necessary to make his salutation to the 
patrons of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, which circu- 
lates in every city and village of the United States, 
Canada, Newfoundland, in most of the South 
American governments, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, India, 
Japan, Africa, Australia, Sidney N. S. W., New 
Zealand, and many smaller isles of the sea. Thus 
you will observe that to make a most exquisitely 
correct salutatory to such a varied audience re- 
quires an extensive knowledge of social customs. 
For want of such kuowledge, and as the most 
Oniversally applicable salutation I can make to 
each one throughout this wide, wide world, to 
whom this golden-covered leaflet may flutter, I 
will say : God bless you one and all; trusting that 
from every heart in which this greeting shall strike 
a vibrating chord of sympathy, I shall experience 
a reflex that will enable me to regularly send this 
leaflet forth as a veritable ray of sunshine to your 
home circles. 

This change of management is the fulfilling of 
the judgment of Mr. L. A. Godey, the founder of 
this magazine, as expressed before his death, i. e., 
“See what difference, Young America, young 
blood can make in the book?” The new man- 
agement will endeavor to retain all those features 
of the book that have endeared it to the hearts of 
its readers; especially shall it be clean and pure. 
They also to carry out the promises of the 
prospectus, and add considerable thereto. Your 
co-operation, dear subscriber, is cordially solicited 
in the effort to improve the book and enlarge its 
sphere of usefulness. 

Remember that you hold in your hand the o/des¢ 
Magazine in the United States. In its day others 


have come and gone, like shooting stars or flash- 
ing meteors in an autumn sky, but the fixed star in 
the magazine firmament that many of your parents 
and grandparents have gazed on, is the Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Book. 


It stands to-day, the mother of 


magazines in our country, and, with you, wegs 
proud of her, and our pride is akin to Teverengg. 
We will do honor to ourselves if each of gg 
bring in one more name to be added to the sub. 
scription list. Then our children and their chil. 
dren may say, as many of you have said: 
parents took Gopey’s Lapy’s Book when 
but a child.” 

And now, wishing the old management g kindly 


farewell, and hoping from you all a kindly greet. 


ing, we turn our attention-to 
OUR FRONTISPIECE, 


An engraving by John Sartain, which represeus 
one of those phases that occur but too offen is 
real life—a mother with a most kindlyJook 
face, and no doubt with the best of intentions, jg 
endeavoring to persuade her daughter thay 
marriage for money is to be preferred, and whi 
holding up the beautiful silken fabric as ange 
phasis, asks, “ Which Shall it be: Silk or Home 
spun?” The expression on the face of our hetom 
tells us of a different belief, though troubled 
not being able to comply with a mother's wan 
But love will conquer, as it should. “ Loveleys 
all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crook bese 
the sceptre.” 


a 


A KNABE IN THE WuiTe Houst.—There 
seen yesterday at Messrs. Knabe & Co.'s 
magnificent concert grand, just finished by them 
for the presidential mansion. President Arthap 
who is a thorough connoisseur of music, im selegh 
ing a piano for the White House decided in fmm 
of the Knabe Piano as his preference, and ordered 
accordingly the instrument referred to. Itwa 


“concert grand of beautiful finish in a richly carved 


rosewood case, and of superb tone and actions 
an instrument worthy in every respect of the plate 
it is to occupy. It was shipped to its destination 
yesterday.— From the Baltimore American, 


Horsrorp’s AciD PHOSPHATE AS A 
Foop.—Dr. S. F. Newcomer, M. D., Greenfield 
O., says: “In cases of general debility, and ti 
por of mind and body, it does exceedingly well” 


Brown’s BRONCHIAL TRocHeEs for Coughsam 
Colds: “ The only article of the kind which i 
done me good service. [ want nothing betters 
Rev, R. H. Craig, Otisville, 
boxes. Price 25c. 


Traveler 
‘No. 8. 
Ithian.” 
No. 9. 
Dangero 
No. 1 
Friend.” 
No. 1 
Grandfat 
No. 1: 
Two Citi 
No. 1: 
tine’s.” 
No. 1 
bonds.” 
No, 1: 
Scene. 
No, 1 
Peril. 
No. 1 
Fools’ 
No. 1! 
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OUR ARM CHAIR, 


Rake YOUR OWN SELECTION FROM 
"THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 
suBJECTS OF OUR STEEL 


ENGRAVINGS, 

At the following scale of prices: 

« 15 “ “ 2.25 
ip Plates, the full Series, and Portfolio. . 3.00 


Postage or shipping expense prepaid by us. 
Address all letters, and make remittances pay- 
able to 
J. H. HAULENBECK & CO., 
Publishers of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, 
1006 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


No, 1. Richard /. and Friar Tuck, From 


“|vanhoe.” 
No. 2. Grandfather's Call. A New Year's 


Scene. 
No. 3 Annot Lyle. From “ Legend of Mon- 


trase. 
No. 4. Stawarth Bolton, From “The Mon- 


ry.” 

No. 5. Mrs. Gargery. From “Great Expec- 
fations.”’ 

No. 6. Sir Kenneth and Saladin. 


‘No. 7. A Tramp Caravan. “Uncommercial 


Traveler.” 
WNo. 8. Efie Deans. From “ Heart of Mid- 


Ipthian.” 


“The Tal- 


Castle 


No.9. Lady Augusta and Guide. 
Dangerous.” 

No. 10. Love and Duty. From “ Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

No. 11. Mary Stuart's Escape. “Tales of a 
Grandfather.” 

No. 12. Recalled to Life. From “Tale of 
Two Cities.” 


No. 13. Zhe Glee-Maiden. From “St. Valen- 
tine’s.” 
No. 14. Roger and I, From “The Vaga- 
bonds.” 

No, 15. St. Valentine's Day. Pretty Domestic 
Scene. 
No, 16. March Winds; or, A Chignon in 
Peril. 

No. 17. April Fool. 
Fools’ Day.” 

No. 18. 7he Young May Queen. A May-Day 
Scene. 

No. 19. Youthful Patriotism. Fourth of July 


Illustration of « All- 


No, 20. Zhe First Bath. A Scene on the 


Beach. 
{In ordering, designate the engravings you 
Want by their numbers. 4 


‘IN OUR BOAT—Contralto. 


_ act promptly. 


MUSIC. 

Music is a kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the infinite, 
and lets us for moments gaze into that.—Carly/e, 

The following music has found its way to our 
music-rack during the month : 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
From C. J. WHITNEY, Detroit : 
SPRING. By Carl Majer. 
SILVER BELLS. Mrs. Geo. H. Bri 


‘THE IMPETUOSITY GALOP. by 


Maud Holland. 
LOUISE WALTZES. Rudolph Speil. 
ORANGE BUD WALTZ, } 
PER CRUCEM AD STEL- 
LAS, arranged for piano, 
by Carl Majer. 
VIOLETS BLUE. 
ALPINE ROSE WALTZ. 
CROCUS MARCH. 
MAGNOLIA GALOP. 
YELLOW JESSAMINE. 
SEAFORTH SCHOT- : 
TISCHE. 


| Mrs. G. H. Briggs. 


VOCAL. 

COME, BEAUTIFUL DONNA—Soprano and 
Alto. English Version, by Geo. W. Tibbitts. 

REMEMBER ME NO MORE, Owen Hope. 

SONGS OF THE SILENT LAND—Quartette. 
Words translated from the German. By H, 
W. Longfellow. Music by Frederick H. Pease. 

Words: by Miss 
Dinah Muloék Craik, Music by Frederick H. 
Pease. 

TAMO SICCOME GLI ANGELI (Thou Art 
the Bright Star of My Life). English Version, 
by Zeslinski. 

I AM DREAMING. Words by Mrs. Mary E. 
McKinne. Music by L. Albert Stabler. 


TO CLUB RAISERS. 

As we can at all times furnish the back numbers 
of the current year, our friends need not hesitate 
to send in their clubs. We particularly urge those 
whose subscriptions expire with this number, to 
make their renewals as early as possible, so that 
the next number may reach them at the usual 
time. The club rates are given on second page 
of the cover. If you have not already made 
yourself familiar with our liberal offer, we think it 
will pay you to read our club terms carefully, and 
We have arranged for clubs of 
different sizes, and in this way have adapted them 
to the reader’s circle of social friends, whether in 
village, hamlet gr city. 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, Governor of Geor- 
gia, a native of the State of Pennsylvania, who for 
many years has been a prominent politician and 
public official, died at his home at Atlanta, March 
4th. He was a man of remarkable energy and 
ability, having risen ffom a poor boy to hold many 
positions of trust. During the late war he was 
Vice-President of the Confederacy, and claimed 
to have acted from a conviction of duty; and at 
its close he entered earnestly on the work of re- 
copstruction, enjoying the confidence of both the 
North and the South in the honesty of his efforts. 
May he rest in peace. 
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Fins? Ficon 


Shihan 


Cramaar 


Cramaser 


72-0" 


Secowo PLAN 


ONE-STORY GAMBIER GOTHIC ROOF RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


The above design can be built in first-class style, 
as represented, for $4,000. This building is well 
adapted for village or suburbs. When built in the 
spirit of the design, and surrounded with well-kept 
flower gardens and finely-cut grass, it becomes one 


| of the prides of the incomparable American howe 
Hobbs & Son publish- a book containing ij 
original designs of all kinds of houses, which tig 
will mail to any address on receipt of $3.50; a 
a catalogue of 18 designs and plans, 35 cemth 
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Published in sheet form, price 35 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. agts 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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A LITTLE FLOWER. 
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